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Overland Monthly 


VoL. XXXV 


March, 1900 


TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


HE Editor of THe OVERLAND has 
asked me to write on types of fe- 
male beauty among the Indians of 

the Southwest—“ Copper Cleopatras,” as 
one of my Eastern friends designates 
them. Sneeringly, too, he always used to 
speak of beautiful Indian women. He had 


7 


read of them and heard travelers speak of 
them, but he had never seen one, nor the 
photograph of ofe, and was pretty well 
resolved that none existed, except in the 
imaginations of the aforesaid travelers. 
It is the fashion, among certain classes, 
of one of which my friend is the type, to 


No. 9 — Moki Children out for a Ride 


(Copyright, 1900, by OvERLAND MONTHLY PusLisHinc Co. All rights reserved.) 
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scoff at Indian beauty, morality, or char- hold such ideas, and hold them most te- 
acter. “Ramona” is a myth of myths— _nacigusly, because, forsooth, “ Do they not 
the wildest figment of a wild imagination live side by side with them? Have they 
—to such. Indians are dull, stolid, heavy, not had dealings with them every day for 
coarse, brutal animals. There is nothing nobody knows how many years? ” 
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No. r—A Moki Woman at Walpi 


of refinement, poetry, mentality, physical Remarks like this, to me, always reveal 
beauty, or spirituality among them. Even a profound ignorance and dense prejudice. 


those who live with or near them often ‘The Indian is reserved,—extraordinarily 
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No. 2—Ta-wai-lets-ti-wa, Young Moki Girl at Mashongnavi 


so,—even when you imagine he is opening 
his heart to you. 

For twenty years I have lived amongst, 
or regularly visited, the Indians of 
Nevada, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and my studies, ethnological and 
otherwise, have led me into close and inter- 


esting contact with some of the leaders of 
these tribes. A full recognition of their 
sincerity and honesty, a spirit which never 
sneered nor laughed at their ceremonials, 
a respectful consideration of. their rights, 
together with judicious invitations to 
meals and the distribution of a few 
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presents, have won me the confidence of 
more than one tribe of Indians. And in 
the social intercourse thus gendered I have 
learned to respect, if not to love, those 
phases of the Indian’s character that the 
superficial observer fails to detect. 

The Ramonas, even among. white 
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other so-called “lower” races, that the 
scornful lip of ignorance and conceit is 
raised and the laugh of derision aroused. 
To these the Indian is instinctively a 
closed book. Not a leaf of his inner life 
can ever be read by one whose lips curve 
in scorn or laughter. Like Browning’s 


No. 2a— Ta-wai-lets-ti-wa, a Moki Maiden at Mashongnavi 


women, are searce; Alessandros, even 
among white men, are few. Yet we do not 
sneer when such characters are depicted 
as belonging to our race. It is only when 
the mind of genius sees these characteris- 


tics in the despised Indian or negro, or 


“ Star,” the Indian opens his heart only to 
those who love him, and then he is charac- 
terized by confidence and frank simplicity. 
But this preachment is all somewhat 
beside the mark. Still it is important 
enough to remain as I have written it. 
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To return to the main subject, however, 
I lay no claim to being an expert on physi- 
cal beauty, either among whites or 
Indians. I know when a face and form 
please me; but people are often pleasing 
to me that experts claim are homely. So 
it may be that when I present my gallery 
of a few of my Indian friends—girls and 
women—I shall be laughed at for daring 
to affirm that there is any beauty to be 
seen in either face, form, or figure. But 
I will venture it. 


- 


of the woman who is to be the mother of 
his children is one of the chief determin- 
ing factors in the history of his race. 
With all its limitations and the possibili- 
ties of changing by environment and 
culture, heredity means much, and the 
choice of a partner helps to determine 
heredity. And this choice largely depends 
upon the estimate of beauty held by the 
chooser, and the opportunities afforded 
him to choose according to his estimates. 
It is a singular fact, noticed by more than 


No. 2b— Tai-wai lets-ti-wa, Her Companion and a Moki Matron 


In the matter of racial growth the con- 
ceptions of men as to female beauty have 
much to answer for. Spencer, Darwin, 
and all the evolutionists have discussed 
this question with great fullness, and no 
careful observer will accuse them of 
attaching too great importance to the 
matter. In the study of ethnology it is 
important to know men’s ideas of female 
beauty among the peoples under considera- 
tion, for thereupon depends the solu- 
tion of many problems. A man’s choice 


one ethnologist, that the more limited the 
scope of choice, and the lower in the scale 
of civilization, the more restricted are the 
estimates of beauty. The higher the civili- 
zation, on the other hand, the wider the 
ideas of beauty. The cultured, traveled 
American or European can see beauty in 
the ‘Turkish woman, the maid of Bethle- 
hem, the Tartar wife, or the Circassian 
slave, though of entirely different types, 
as well as he can see it in the refined of 
his own people. 
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It is not simply the mating instinct that 
makes some people marry far out of their 
own race, as a white woman a Chinaman, 
or an American white an Indian woman. 
Men’s conceptions of beauty play an im- 
portant part in these otherwise strange 
marriages. 

What is beauty? Who shall set up the 
standard of female beauty and say, “These 
points must she possess who dare lay 
claim to hold in her face, ‘ the fatal gift 
of beauty’” ? 

The fact is that beauty is an indetermi- 
nate quality. What is beauty to one is not 


No. 3— Ke-wa-nish-ni-na, the Oraibi Belle 


to another. Types differ, ana apprecia- 
tions differ. I have heard most homely— 
nay, ugly—white girls and women laugh 
to scorn the suggestion that any Indian 
maiden or mother could possess any claims 
to be regarded as a beauty. Yet to the 
Mojave Apache the coarse, heavy, painted 
faces of his women are far more attractive 
than the paler, thinner faces of the white 
women. His is one standard; that of the 
white man is another. The Moki man 
sees little beauty except in the faces of his 
kind. His eye is trained to see beauty in 
certain styles of face and adornment, and 
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those exchide other styles. The Zuni and 
Laguna and Acoma can appreciate these 
styles, whilst incapable of seeing any of the 
charms that attract an Apache, a Navajo, 
a Ute, or a white man. 

Hence to see beauty aright one must 
look at the type with the eyes of one accus- 
tomed to that type. Preconceived notions 
and prejudices must stand aside. ‘The 
Mojave beauty must be judged by Mojave 
standards, the Moki by her standards, and 
the Acoma by those of her people. 

I am not inclined to argue that my old 
Moki friend (Photo No. 1), is a beauty. 
Certainly 1 believe that some women grow 
old beautifully; but this is not a specimen 


of that type. There are pathos, sadness, 
signs of the hard struggle for bread on 
this face, but no beauty. And yet it may 
be when she was a young girl she was as 
good-looking as my young lady friend (No. 
2.), also a Moki, but living at Mashong- 
navi, on the second mesa, whilst the old 
lady lives at Walpi, on the first. The type 
of beauty, though, is neither Grecian, Ro- 
man, Italian, English, nor American. It 
is Moki. ‘The lips are too thick and large, 
the eyes too narrow, the forehead too hairy 
to conform to our standards of beauty. Yet 
the child (she is but fifteen) is facially 
attractive, more so, in reality, than in her 
picture, for when the camera was directed 


No. 4—An Oraibi Maiden 
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towards her she felt the instinctive fear of 
her race concerning the dread instrument. 

It will be noticed that there is a decided 
difference in the mode of dressing the hair, 
as shown in the first two illustrations. 
When a girl reaches the age of young 
womanhood, she is required to dress her 
hair in the two great whorls,—na-so-mi,— 
which figure the flowers of the squash- 
blossom, the Moki emblem of maidenhood 
and purity. When she marries, this style 
is forsaken for the two pendent rolls, one 
on each side of the face, typifying the 
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fruit of the squash and matronly chastity. 
These styles of dressing the hair are pure- 
ly Moki, but are by no means unattractive 
to the Caucasian eye. 

No. 2a is another and larger photograph 
of this same maiden. Here are seen to 
fuller advantage not only the facial detrac- 
tions referred to, but the details of her 
profuse ornamentations. The round balls, 
the crosses, and the crescent are of silver, 
made by a Navajo smith, and are both 
beautiful and valuable. The red coral 
necklace that twines itself below is rich 


No. 5— Moki Maiden at Burro Spring 
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in color, and good. The shell-bead neck- 
lace by its side is the most valuable and 
cherished treasure of all this wealthy 
young lady’s adornments. The beads are 
fine and the pieces of turquoise of the very 
purest, and when I offered her father $300 
for the necklace he shrugged his shoulders 
in scorn at the small sum. The beads close 
around the neck are red and white. The 
ear-pendants are made by inserting, in 
rude mosaic fashion, small pieces of pearl, 
turquoise, ete., into a piece of roughly 
carved wood. 


No. 8— Kuch-ye-amp-se, the Mashongnavi Basket-maker 


T'a-wai-lets-ti-wa’s girl friend (No. 2b),. 


to my mind, is more “ good-looking ” than 
she herself, were it not for the coarse: 
and sensual-appearing mouth. Generally 
speaking, white men on seeing the two 
photographs make a similar remark; yet 
by the Mokis the former is regarded as far’ 
more beautiful than the latter. 

When Ke-wa-nish-ni-na was a maiden [ 
made the accompanying photograph (No. 
3) of her. She was the beauty of Oraibr,. 
the seventh Moki village, and located on 
the third mesa. Her features are regular, 
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No. 1o—Charley Kie, with His Wife and Child, at Laguna, New Mexico 


No. 11— Two Mojave-Apache Women and Their Father 
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her nose well molded, and nostrils not too 
broad, good forehead, clear blue eyes, del- 
icately fine eyelashes and eyebrows, shapely 
cheeks, and nicely rounded chin. A good 
healthy, vigorous beauty, who, dressed in 


With the steady, deliberate speech of one 
whose English comes slowly, she replied. 
“1 do not like my sun-picture.” It took 
me some time to learn why. I told her all 
her American friends regarded it as a good 


No. 12— Ta-ya-ba, a Havasupai Maiden 


American costume, would pass muster 
among many a bevy of fair American 
maidens. 

When I showed Ke-wa-nish-ni-na this 
photograph, a year had elapsed, and she 
was married. A shade came over her face 
as she looked at it. 

“What’s the matter?” I 
* Don’t you like it?” 


asked. 


likeness, and al! the Mokis also. Still she 
did not like it. Then it flashed across my 
mind, “* Ah, you don’t like it because it has 
the na-so-mi—the maiden’s whorls—and 
you are now a married woman ?” Witha 
quaint smile she nodded her head and sig- 
nified that that was the reason. As a 
happy wife, she did not even care to be re- 
minded of her unwedded days. 
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Now, of a very different style, and yet 
by many different Mokis regarded as a 


great beauty, is the young lady here rep- 


resented (No. +). Her lips are not more 
full than Ke-wa-nish-ni-na’s, but there is 


a down-curve to them that speaks of pee- 


vishness and self-will. The eyes are noth- 
ing like as attractive and the forehead is 
“pimply.” Yet she had many suitors at 
the time the photograph was made. 

But, to my mind, the prettiest Moki girl 
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esque Moki costume leaves naked one 
shoulder and both arms, and these are well 
molded. The hands and wrists are small, 
and the fingers dainty with beautifully 
shaped “ filbert ” nails. 
Ke-wa-nish-ni-na’s younger sister, Ma- 
shongee, was more beautiful than the 
better-known maiden. I present two pho- 
tographs of her, No. 6 (see cover), taken 
while she was busy in half-cooking, or 
drying, the corn-meal she had first ground. 


No. 13— Uta’s Daughter, a Havasupai Matron 


I have ever seen is the young lady (No. 5) 
who consented to be pictured near’ Burro 
Spring. Though her lips are too promi- 
nent, her face is a striking one. Unfortu- 
nately the wind was blowing when the 
photograph was made, and her hair, conse- 
quently, was tossed over her forehead ; 
but the cheeks are nicely rounded, the nose 
shapely, the nostrils not too expansive, the 


-ears small and well molded, the forehead 


in harmony with the full, limpid, expres- 


:sive eyes, which have that calm, restful, 


trustful gaze of a pet deer. The pictur- 


She was coquette or woman enough to pro- 
test against being pictured with her na- 
so-mi in disorder, but I promised to make 
another photograph of her with her hair 
properly “done up.” She is a plump, well- 
built young maiden, with shoulders, bust, 
and arms that many a white woman woul 
envy could the brownish-red color be 
eliminated. Both mouth and nose are per- 
fect, and the forehead prominent enoug) 
to give dignity to the face. The chin is 
well rounded and the cheeks well filled 
Her hands, wrists, and fingers are attract- 
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ively pretty; but, strange to say, her 


ankles and feet are large and “ beefy.” 

When she appeared, the next day, ready 
for another photograph (Frontispiece), I 
objected to her wearing the calico under- 
dress, seen in No. 6, under her regular 
Moki gown. I told her I wished to present 
her to my friends in real Moki costume 
without any suggestion of white woman’s 
diress. So she obligingly retired and soon 
returned with the under-dress removed. 

Though she was not more than 
thirteen years of age when these ~~ 
pictures were made. so attractive © 
had she already proven that a doz- 
en young Mokis were in love with 
her, and in less than a year I 
learned of her marriage. 

To see a Moki woman with her 
long black hair loose over her 
shoulders (No. 8) is generally an 
attractive sight. No white woman 
is more proud of her hair than is 
a Moki. It is a wrong notion to 
suppose that this hair is aiways 
coarse and dirty. My basket-mak- 
ing friend, Kuch-ye-amp-se, who 
lives at Mashongnavi, on the sec- 
ond mesa, is as cleanly as any 
woman can be. Her hair is glossy, 
jet black, and it is far finer 
than that of many a white woman. 
And she loves to have it loose. 
When I have teased her about not 
wearing it in the two rolls, her 
merry eyes would flash in accord 
with a merry laugh that revealed 
two rows of perfect teeth,—perfect 
in size, shape, color, and condition, 
—and she would respond in a 
voice as musical as ear ever heard. 
“I like my hair to be free.” She 
is a woman who both by white and 
Moki is regarded as unusually 
good-looking,—perhaps a little too 
squat and stout to conform to all stand- 
ards, so far as body and general build are 
concerned. Her face, though not as well 
featured as that of Mashongce, is more in- 
telligent. Her nose is too flat, her mouth 
too broad, and her cheek-bones too high 
to conform to my standard of beauty. Yet 
these do not detract from her charms to 
her people, and she is far more attractive 
in other ways than any Moki woman | 


have yet met, for she has a keen sense of 
humor, has a laugh as free and merry as 
the song of a skylark, is chaste in charac- 
ter, modest in demeanor, and is artistic 
and skillful in her work. On her face may 
be observed the play of emotions, so seldom 
seen on an Indian’s face, and the soul 
thus revealed counterbalances the feature 
defects referred to. 

In the group of children shown in No. 
9 are two entirely different types, yet both 
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No. 14 — Na-a-ma Pul-ta-gas-a-a, a Havasupai Girl 


of them are interesting to me. The two 
naked children on the burro, one in front, 
the other in the rear, are little girls. The 
face of the one in front is a most winning 
and attractive one. Ever since she was 
born have | known and—shall I say it ?— 
loved her. For she was pretty as a baby, 
and as good as pretty. The moment she 
knows I have arrived at ‘Tusayan she 
rushes off to her mother and gives her no 
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rest until she has been well scrubbed and 
her cleanest and whitest dress is put on. 
Then in the most winning and confiding 
manner possible she comes to me, steals 
her hand into mine, and lifts up her cheek 
to be kissed. Her eyes, forehead, nose, 
cheeks, and chin are as perfect as those of 
any child I know. Her teeth also are 
beautiful and attractive. Though her lips 
are not coarse, her mouth is too large to 
make a perfect face; yet when she smiles, 
her sweet, childish eyes telling you that 
though you are white and have a great big 
black beard she loves you, there is one 
white man, at least, who deems her exceed- 
ingly attractive and pretty, even though 
not beautiful. The child in the rear on 
the burro has a face that is neither win- 
ning nor attractive, but her shapely body 
has been noticed in my hearing by many 
white men and women. 

Of a different style of beauty is Charley 
Kie’s wife, a Laguna Indian, here pictured 
(No. 10). Charley is a well-educated 
Indian in the service of the Santa Fé- 
Pacific Railway, and earning his $135 to 
$150 a month in a responsible position. 
Consequently he has a neat and comfort- 
able home, lives well, and is able to give 
his wife and children all they need for 
comfort and adornment. His wife is a 
well-built, sturdy-looking woman, and her 
face, though large and full, is attractive 
and beautiful. Every feature is well- 
formed, nose and mouth both speaking of 
tenderness, affection, and maternal love, 
and her chin denoting a sensitive and re- 
fined disposition. And she is all these 
things, as are many other Laguna women. 
The wife of Colonel Robert Marmon is a 
full-blooded Indian, and she is as beauti- 
ful, refined, and educated as most white 
women. Indeed, with her glossy black 
hair, dark skin, exquisite and soulful:eyes, 
sensitive mouth and chin, intellectual fore- 
head, shapely cheeks, and well-sculptured 
nose, she would be regarded as a beautiful 
woman in a New York or Washington 
salon, if suitably gowned. 

Quite different, however, is the beauty 
of the. young Mojave-Apache woman, 
standing“to the left of the old man (in No. 
11). Here are the heavy, coarse features, 
the sullen eyes and lips that denote fierce 
obstinacy when the spirit is once aroused, 
and a sensuality that awakened is danger- 


ous. Yet this woman is regarded as it 
most beautiful one by most of the Mojave — 
people. She is a noted beauty. The 
indigo lines upon her chin are supposed to 
be an adornment, and serve to illustrate 
the crude ideas still in vogue among this 
primitive people. 

Of a far more pleasing type to the white 
man’s eye is this Havasupai maiden (No. 
12), the daughter of my host, Wa-lu-tha- 
ma, at his hawa in Cataract Cafion, the 
most picturesque dwelling-place of any 
nation on the face of the earth. Ta-ya-ba 
is a typical Havasu maiden,—coarse, thick 
lips, broad nostrils, heavy nose, thick eye- 
lids, rather high cheek-bones, and heavy 
black hair banged to the eyebrows and 
almost covering the cheeks. She would 
deem it immodest to remove the hair from 
her cheeks. No Oriental beauty in the 
harem is more careful to have her face: 
completely covered than are the Havasu 
women to dispose their hair so as to cover 
the cheeks. ‘The feather in the hair 1s a 
coquettish custom which by no means de- 
tracts from T'a-ya-ba’s general appearance. 
This*girl is about fifteen years of age, and: 
already several young men of the tribe 
have begun to woo her, and are ready to 
offer her father the customary twenty dol- 
lars, or its equivalent, for her purchase. 

The matron (No. 13) engaged in the 
interesting and useful labor of makin 
pikt has a Havasupai face, but it is 4 
better-featured face than that of Ta-ya-ba. 
The mouth, eyes, nose, and chin are not 
so strikingly Indian, and the _ eyes 
especially have that deerlike, limpid 
quality that is always attractive. Before 
her marriage this girl was much sought 
after by the Havasupai youth, and her 
husband is as proud to-day of her ma- 
tronly beauty as he used to be in the days 
when she was a happy bride. 

Na-a-ma Pul-ta-gas-a-a, a Havasupai 
girl, is the prettiest child of that whole 
people, according to my estimate. She is¢g 
bright, vivacious, merry as a cricket and 
a generally happy child. Her mother was 
teaching her to make a basket at the time 
I secured this photograph, and she could 
scarcely sit still long enough for the quick 
operation. Her eyes are keen, piercing 
and yet soft and mellow, and though her 
nose and lips will undoubtedly grow inte 
Indian largeness, they are as yet withim 
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the bounds of a white man’s liking. She is 
. about eight years old. 


These photographs merely touch upon 
the subject. There are many other types 
and peoples I should like to present,— 
photographs of my Zufi, Acoma, Navajo, 
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Apache, Painti, and other Indian friends, 
women and girls, who among their own 
people are as famed and celebrated as 
Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Langtry, or—the 
particular young lady whom you, my 
reader, regard as the most beautiful upon 
the earth. 


TO EROS 


() EROS, I have builded thee 


A little altar—dost thou see?— 


And wilt thou let me, kneeling here, 


With heart-wrung prayer and many a tear, 


Make sacrifice, thine aid to gain, 
To bring my lover back again? 


For two sweet moons, it was his way 


To come to me full oft each day, 


And here, within my garden’s shade, 


My simple life was rapturous made 


By his dear presence. 


Haply thou, 


O Eros, from some blooming bough, 
. Hast smiled to hear our tender talk 
As slow we paced the flower-edged walk. 


Three days ago, at sunset hour, 


We sat beneath yon vine-draped bower, 


And when I plucked a rose apart, 


He gazed on me until my heart 


Grew faint with yearning love for him. 


The rose within my hand was dim 


Before my passion-blinded eyes,— 


My blood, in shivering ecstasies 


Surged madly through my conscious frame,— 
Yet, when he softly breathed my name, « 
And bending near, said tenderly, 

“TI love thee, dear! Dost thou love me?” 


*% I straightway answered, “ Nay!” 
VOL. xxxv— 14 
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(Sweet God, thou knowest a maiden’s way!) 
And he, who should have known my heart, 
Arose, all angered, to depart. 

And I—how could I bid him stay? 

For truly, maidens cannot say 

“Come back” to those they love. 


And now, 
With sorrow’s myrtle on my brow, 
I lay these offerings at thy feet, 
And pray that thou wilt find them meet: 
Roses, to move his memory deep, 
Poppies, to lull his pride to sleep; 
And here, my little kerchief white, 
Salt with the tears I shed last night— 
Ah, that will be more potent far 
Than all the mystic flower-charms are! 


And, gentle Eros, grant me this: 
That he may hunger for my kiss; 
That my white arms may haunt his dreams 
Till life, without their clasping, seems 
A boundless desert without springs. 
Let everything that pleasure brings 
' Seem to him only mockery 
If it must be unshared by me; 
And make him come, despite his will, 
| . And tell me that he loves me still. 
ih Elizabeth Harman. 
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PAULA’S QUEST 


By JAMES HERVEY DURHAM 


ALIFORNIA in the early *50’s! 
C How well I remember the mad rush 
after gold! Beginning in 1849, its 
culmination was reached in 1856, and then 
the excitement gradually died away and 
more settled conditions prevailed. 

At the time I write of, the excitement 
was yet at fever-heat, and every stream, 
gully, and guich swarmed with prospec- 
tors. Crowds of people landed from every 
vessel that entered the harbor of San 
Francisco, and in a few hours they were 
off for the diggings. Sometimes the 
entire crew of a vessel deserted her, leav- 
ing her anchored in the bay, a lonely and 
useless hulk. Desertions from the garri- 
sons and camps were so frequent that 
many times a post was reduced to the com- 
missioned officers alone, who for a time 
were compelled to do their own washing 
and cooking, attend to their own horses, 
and perform such other menial duties as 
were necessary. 

In the course of a few months, however, 
a change was perceptible. Very few of the 
deserters succeeded in finding gold, while 
the hardships they were obliged to encoun- 
ter in the diggings compared so very un- 
favorably with their usual camp-life that 
ere long many returned to their quarters 
completely cured of the gold-fever, while 
many more were ready to return to duty 
could they be assured of a welcome recep- 
tion, and mayhap a light punishment. 
With the idea of persuading the men to 
return, several subaltern officers, of whom 
I was one, were detailed to visit the dig- 
gings. My duties led me to visit from 
time to time many of the most noted 
placers in the country, especially those on 
the Sacramento and American rivers and 
their branches. 

My usual companion on these trips wa: 
Sergeant O’Neil, who had been with the 
regiment from its organization. He rode 
with the gallant May in his charge upon 
the Mexican batteries at Palo Alto, and 
under the lead of Harney helped to cap- 
ture the heights of Chapultepec. When, 
only three years before, I joined the regi- 
ment, a raw “sub.” and was assigned to 


his troop, O’Neil took me under his 
especial protection; we became fast 
friends, remaining so as long as he lived; 
and even now, though long past the allot- 
ment of threescore and ten years, I cherish 
in my heart a warm spot for one of the 
noblest men and best soldiers I ever knew. 

In those days, traveling was for the 
most part performed on horseback, or else 
on mules or broncos. Wagon-roads were 
not numerous, though some quite passable 
wagon-trails led from San Francisco to 
some of the nearest placers. A very fair 
trail of the kind led out through San 
Ramon Valley and up Walnut Creek, 
passing around the base of Monte Diablo 
to the north, and on to Jones’s Gulch, one 
of the richest placer diggings then known. 

At the foot of Monte Diablo on its 
northern side, just where the beautiful 
hamlet of Clayton now stands, there was 
an excellent camping-place, distant from 
San Francisco about thirty miles, a point 
which O’Neil and myself had intended to 
reach on the evening of May 30, 1852. 

Early that morning the steamer Oregon 
was reported off the Golden Gate, and, as 
we were in no hurry to set out, we con- 
cluded to await her coming which Was ex- 
pected at about half-past nine o’clock. 
Almost at the moment she anchored off 
the uncompleted wharf at the foot of Cali- 
formia Street, and her passengers began 
to disembark in small boats. There were 
probably no less than two hundred passen- 
gers in all, and, strange to say, but one 
lady among them. As she came ashore 
leaning on the arm of the captain, I 
noticed that her expression was one of 
anxiety and of sadness. 

I am not good at personal inventories, 
and so I only saw before me a well-dressed 
young lady of about twenty years of age, 
well formed, slightly above the medium 
height, with very prepossessing and ex- 
ceedingly intelligent features shaded by an 
abundance of brown wavy hair, blue eyes 
inclining at times to a steel-gray, a finely 
chiseled mouth, and a firm chin. Her 
general appearance was that of a young 
woman of much firmness and decision of 
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character, and one quite able, as a rule, to 
take care of herself. 

Being the only lady passenger, she, of 
course, attracted much attention; more 
probably because women, especially young 
and attractive ones, were at that time at a 
high premium in San Francisco, if one 
may be so ungallant as to compare them 
with gilt-edged securities by way of illus- 
tration. She clung close by Captain Gra- 
ham, however, who escorted her to the 
What Cheer House, and returned for her 
luggage, which he sent to that hostelry, 
with orders to deliver it to Miss Deane. 

It was my fortune to know Captain 
Graham quite intimately, and as he turned 
to go on board, after delivering his order, 
he recognized me among the onlookers and 
came to me at once. Taking me by the 
arm he led me to one of the returning 
boats, and in a few minutes we were seated 
in his cabin. 

“Lieutenant, you are just the man I 
hoped to see. I should have started out 
to hunt you up an hour hence, and here I 
find you just in the nick of time, and no 
trouble abeut it at all.” 

“ What can I do for you, Captain? ” 

“ Not much for me, except it may be 
indirectly. The fact is I don’t know that 
you can do anything. But I so earnestly 
hope that you can, and have thought about 
it so much, that I have really come to 
believe that you will succeed.” 

“Tf you will tell me how I may be of 
service to you, Captain, I think I may 
promise to do all that lies in my power.” 

“T knew you would, Lieutenant,—I 
knew it; and now here’s the tangle. You 
saw the young lady I took up to the What 
Cheer? Well, she was the only lady pas- 
senger on board, and I gave up my cabin 
to her and cared for her as if she was my 
own daughter; and I have taken a great 
interest in her affairs. She is not very 
communicative but her story as far as I 
have learned it is this: She is the only liv- 
ing child of a prominent merchant of 
Boston, lately deceased. Her mother very 
shortly followed her father to the grave, 
her decease hastened probably by the fact 
that instead of being as every one sup- 
posed worth half a million, the husband 
and father had died insolvent leaving the 
mother and daughter in absolute poverty. 
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The girl’s affianced is here in some one of 
the diggings, and knowing that your 
duties frequently lead you among the 
various placers, I thought that you would 
be just the man to get track of him. His 
name is Charles Stewart, and the last she 
heard of him he was at Jones’s Gulch, 
wherever that may be; you probably 
know.” 

“Yes, Captain; I know well where 
Jones’s Gulch is. Sergeant O’Neil and 
myself were to start for that place 
to-day, and probably will this afternoon. 
If I can get a description of Mr. Stewart 
I will keep a lookout for him. As we will 
be likely to visit several diggings before we 
return it is possible we may meet him 
somewhere during the trip.” 

“ Just the thing, Lieutenant,—the very 
thing itself! Nothing could turn out 
better. Now, we will go ashore, and you 
just walk up to the What Cheer with me. I 
will introduce you to the young lady, and 
you can get a description of her sweetheart 
at first hand.” 

I consented, and in a few minutes [ 
stood in the presence of Paula Deane, and 
was listening to her eager description of 
Charles Stewart. Captain Graham, after 
giving me a very earnest invitation to dine 
with him, which I accepted, as I saw that 
he had more to say to me, excused himself 
on the plea of duty and returned to the 
steamer. 

I found Miss Deane to be a very super- 
ior young lady. At the same time I found 
myself very much inclined to envy Mr. 
Stewart the possession of so fair a fiancée. 
A half-hour passed very quickly, and as I 
rose to take my leave Miss Deane blush- 
ingly informed me that she had another 
acquaintance somewhere in the gold 
regions, a young gentleman by the name 
of Danforth—Henry Danforth. I might 
possibly meet Mr. Danforth. Should I do 
so, would I be so kind as to tell him that 1 
had met her in San Francisco? And to 
aid me in recognizing Mr. Danforth, she 
fortunately could loan me a small daguer- 
reotype which she had in her trunk. She 
had always kept it, they were such old 
friends and schoolmates. And then I could 
not for the life of me tell which I most 
envied, Danforth or Stewart. However, I 
took the picture, promising to return it in 
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a few weeks at the farthest, and bowed 
myself from the room. 

I had barely closed the door when it 
was again opened by Miss Deane who re- 
called me to the room. 

“I beg your pardon, Lieutenant,—but 
did I understand you to say that you in- 
tended to leave for the diggings at Jones’s 
Gulch this afternoon ? ” 

“You did, Miss Deane; it is certainly 
my intention unless something unforeseen 
prevents.” 

“Must you go this afternoon? Is it 
imperative?” A vivid blush dyed her 
cheeks as she added, “ You must forgive 
me. I know so little of such matters, and 
am so lonely and anxious. But excuse me; 
I will not give you any further trouble.” 

I begged her to speak on, and told her 
that so far as my duties would permit I 
was entirely at her service; and I think 
it quite likely that I then and there 
registered a mental vow that for her sake 
I would strain my orders perilously near 
to the breaking-point. 

“Except Captain Graham and your- 
self,” she went on, “I have not a single 
acquaintance in this, to me, very strange 
place; and I feel that I ought to confide 
still further in you both. Captain Graham 
has been so very kind and considerate,—a 
father could not have been more so. And 
now that you too have so kindly offered 
to assist me, I feel it a duty to tell you 
everything, so that however you may 
choose to act in my behalf, should the 
opportunity offer, you can act intelli- 
gently. I was about to say to you that if 
you could defer your trip until to-morrow 
morning I would be glad to see yourself 
and Captain Graham this evening, and tell 
you what I am sure I ought to confide to 
your keeping.” 

I assured her that I could easily extend 
the time for starting on my trip until the 
next morning, and promised for myself 
and Captain Graham that we would call 
in the early evening. What prompted me 
to speak of Sergeant O’Neil as my insepa- 
rable companion on these outlying expedi- 
tions, and to ask if he might be included 
in her invitation, I do not know, nor could 
I at the time have given any reasonable 
explanation for so doing; and yet I felt 
if he also understood everything, it would, 


in the end, prove to be of great impor- 
tance. 

Miss Deane assented at once and 
begged me to introduce O’Neil without 
fail. 

“In the mean time,” said she, “I will 
rest until four o’clock, when I shall expect 
you.” 

I soon found O’Neil and advised him of 
the change in our starting-time, with 
which I thought he seemed pleased, and 
then I gave him Miss Deane’s invitation, 
by which he was somewhat taken aback. [ 
briefly recounted what I had already 
learned from Captain Graham and from 
the young lady herself, when I was sur- 
prised at hearing O’Neil say: “ Lieuten- 
ant, I think I could put my hands on both 
those fellows any time within thirty-six 
hours. I] tell you to-morrow,” he added, 
as he saw that 1 was about to deluge him 
with questions. “‘ And perhaps, sir, it 
would be better not to mention what I 
have told you to the young lady, as it 
might needlessly excite her.” 

I knew the Sergeant too well to ask any 
questions; and I knew also that when in 
his opinion the proper time had arrived 
I would be the recipient of his thoughts, 
ideas, and opinions. So I suggested that 
we go on board the steamer and confer 
with Captain Graham. 

Somewhat to my surprise Captain Gra- 
ham received the sergeant with the hearti- 
est of welcomes, and I soon learned what 
I had not before known, that they were 
old acquaintances, and some years before 
had fought side by side defending a vessel 
which Captain Graham commanded from 
an attack of pirates soon after rounding 
the Horn on her way to California. In 
a few moments dinner was announced and 
we were soon seated around the captain’s 
table enjoying a capital spread. Conver- 
sation, of course, turned upon the lady 
passenger, when I took the opportunity to 
inform Captain Graham of her wishes, 
which it is needless to say were assented 
to at once. 

“ There is one thing,” said Captain Gra- 
ham, “that I fear she will say nothing 
about. I am certain that the girl is not 
very abundantly supplied with money. 
You see, she was left an orphan without a 
cent. By the sale of some private effects 
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belonging to her mother and herself which 
the creditors could not touch, increased 
somewhat by the bounty of friends, I 
imagine, she has come here in search of 
her affianced, from whom she has not 
heard in a long time, and it may be will 
never hear from again. It is more than 
likely that her Boston friends and fashion- 
able acquaintances were only too glad to 
get rid of her on such easy terms, and now 
I suppose their consciences are at rest. 
How long, Lieutenant, do you expect to 
be absent on your trip?” 

“ Not to exceed a fortnight, Captain. I 
think it likely that I will return before you 
sail for the Isthmus again.” 

“ It will be fully three weeks before my 
cargo is complete this time. In the mean 
time I shall take it upon myself to see that 
Miss Deane wants for nothing. I am glad 
that.she has made up her mind to be more 
communicative. It makes it so much 
easier for one to help her if so inclined.” 

Two hours later we were seated with 
Miss Deane in the parlor of the What 
Cheer House, listening to her story. It 
was told in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner that impressed us with its absolute 
truthfulness, and without the slightest 
affectation or attempt to excite sympathy 
or to solicit help of any kind beyond a 
desire for our good offices in ascertaining 
if possible where her friends could be 
found. It would be impossible for me to re- 
late her story in her own simple language ; 
but as the salient points are fresh in 
my memory and indelibly fixed there by 
after events, I must be content with words 
of my own choosing, though I shall not 
stray from the exact facts as told by the 
fair relator. 

“T am afraid,” she began hesitatingly, 
“that I have allowed you gentlemen to 
deceive yourselves somewhat as to a part 
of my affairs; but I ask you not to judge 
me too hastily until you hear my story, 
which I will make as brief as possible. 
Boston is the city of my birth, and my 
father was one of its best-known mer- 
chants. I am now nearly twenty-three 
years of age. Were he alive, my brother 
George would be nearly twenty years old. 
He too came to California, but we have 
reason to believe that he is dead. I say 
we, because I am not yet accustomed to 


the terrible thought that I am alone and 
the last of my family. My father was a 
stern man, almost puritanic in his ways, 
though always just, and not given to much 
outward show of affection. My mother 
was his opposite, and yet they loved each 
other truly. At school I had two class- 
mates, both of whom, as I grew tg woman- 
hood, became my lovers. Their names you 
have already heard, Charles Stewart and 
Henry Danforth. Charles Stewart is my 
affianced husband. But I now say to you 
that, though I am bound to him by a 
solemn promise, I would sooner die than 
to become his wife, even if he possessed 
all the gold in California. I never loved 
him, nor do I think that he ever really 
loved me. But I am anticipating. 

“Henry Danforth won my earliest 
affections. He was my mother’s favorite, 
and my brother George idolized him. 
Henry was possessed of considerable 
wealth, but unfortunately contracted some 
bad habits through club associations and 
among a rather fast set. My father was 
told that Henry was the nightly associate 
of gamblers and other disreputable per- 
sons, and that he was not only a giver of 
champagne parties but had more than 
once been carried to his room at the club 
in a state of -intoxication. My father 
despised drunkenness more than any other 
form of vice; and on learning these facts 
about Henry he called me into the library 
one morning and told me that I must 
never see him again. In vain | begged to 
be permitted to see him once more—just 
once. My mother added her entreaties to 
mine, and at last my father yielded to one 
more interview with Henry which was to 
take place in his presence next morning. 

“My brother told him all, and he sent 
me a message by him that he would stand 
the ordeal. In truth, I expected nothing 
less of him. The time came, and we were 
all assembled in the library. I shall never 
forget that meeting. My father, on that 
occasion the very embodiment of sternness 
and cold as an iceberg, brought forward 
his long catalogue of accusations, and de- 
manded of Henry the truth. 

“<« A part of the charge, sir, is true,’ 
Henry replied. ‘I am sorry to say that 
once I have been intoxicated. I thought 
then, and I now think, that my wine was 
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drugged for a purpose; and I am certain 
that I know the man who did it. I have 
played cards, sir, at social gatherings, but 
I have never in my life played a card for 
money. I have never gambled in any way; 
and I demand to be confronted with my 
accuser. I defy him to bring proof of his 
accusations, sir! ’ 

“For some time my father sat in deep 
thought, and then he said in a much 
kinder tone than before: ‘ Henry, I never 
knew you to be guilty of falsehood, and 
yet I can say the same of my informant. 
I shall investigate this matter to the full- 
est extent; and in the mean time I shall 
make you a proposition. You must 
promise here and now on your honor as 
a man to touch no intoxicating drinks 
whatever for one year. I do not add a 
clause against gambling, because it seems 
to me that you have too much good sense 
to waste your property so foolishly. If at 
the end of one year I find that you have 
kept your promise, Paula shall be yours, 
with my blessing, though I frankly tell 
you that there is another whom I prefer. 
If, however, you break your promise at 
any time you must never see her again. 
Do you accept the pledge?’ 

“<“T do, sir, and thankfully,’ and the 
two men shook hands, as if to make the 
compact more binding. 

“For me it was a happy year. My 
father could find no fault with Henry and 
finally gave consent to our marriage. The 
wedding-day was decided upon and the 
final arrangements completed. We were 
to be married at my own home, at ten 
o'clock in the morning. The guests had 
assembled, the minister had arrived, and 
it only needed Henry’s presence for the 
ceremony to begin. Suddenly the door- 
bell rang and a messenger-boy inquiring 
for my father put a note into his hand. [ 
saw him read it. I saw him grow suddenly 
white. My heart throbbed with a terrible 
foreboding. He came to me and put a 
brief note into my hand. I have that note 
yet. It was found among some papers of 
my father’s after his death. I can easily 
repeat it. Its few lines were seared upon 
my brain as with a hot iron. It read:— 


Sir.—Your would-be son-in-law, Mr. Henry 
Danforth, now lies in a drunken stupor in 
his room at the Club. 
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“Tt was not signed, nor did I recognize 
the handwriting at the time. I now know 
who wrote it and all the details of the vile 
plot. It was weeks before I fully regained 
consciousness. There is a blank in my life 
that will never be filled. My father’s 
choice of a husband for me had always 
been Charles Stewart. He had secured 
a position in a bank, and though possessed 
of but little property, his god was money, 
and to acquire wealth the height of his 
ambition. From the time they were class- 
mates he had always hated Henry Dan- 
forth, and now he rejoiced in his downfall. 

“T learned afterward that when Henry 
came to his senses and realized what he 
had done, he sought for Stewart but failed 
to find him, as he had left the city on a 
short vacation. He sent me a letter by my 
brother, but it fell into mother’s hands, 
and then arranged his business affairs and 
took ship for San Francisco, taking my 
brother with him, as we learned later. 

“When I regained my health my 
father presented Charles Stewart as a 
suitor for my hand, and insisted that I 
accept him as such. In vain I begged him 
to let me remain single. I was forced to 
vield. Suddenly Mr. Stewart was seized 
with the California gold-fever and came 
here. In the mean time my father had 
business reverses, lost his property, 
sickened and died, and my dear mother 
soon followed. I was left alone, an orphan, 
with only a few hundred dollars realized 
from the sale of some effects, and here I 
am. What I shall do, I do not know; but 
in this growing town where there are so 
few women there must be something that 
I can do to earn a living, for I realize that 
I must go to work, and soon.” 

“Miss Deane,” said Captain Graham, 
“ you will just live at this hotel and occupy 
your room until further orders. I have 
already made the arrangements and I 
cannot have them broken up. You will 
stay here until the Lieutenant and Ser- 
geant O’Neil return from Jones’s Gulch, 
and then we ’ll talk further about it. I 
suppose you will be off in the morning, 
Lieutenant? Well, good luck to you,” 
and the gallant captain went out, looking 
decidedly moist about the eyes. 

The sergeant and myself soon left, bid- 
ding Miss Deane to be of good heart and 
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promising to let her know at once if we 
were successful in our search. At the same 
hour the next day we were domiciled in the 
shanty known as Jones’s Gulch Hotel, 
“ Grizzly Jake,” proprietor. 

Jones’s Gulch diggings were fairly rich 
in the yellow metal. Owing to the fact 
that most of the claim-owners were from 
the New England States, the little com- 
munity had hitherto been quite free from 
the roughs and cutthroats that infested 
many of the more celebrated placers. A 
few, however, of the undesirable element 
had found their way to the gulch and 
secured claims. Among these was the 
landlord, Jake Hetherington, otherwise 
known as “ Grizzly Jake.” 

Jake was fond of gold, but utterly op- 
posed to obtaining it by manual labor. He 
would cheat, swindle, defraud, steal, and 
murder for it, but work for it never. Jake 
was one of the most obsequious of land- 
lords, especially if being so would serve a 
purpose. O’Neil and I had been there 
before and knew that we were not espe- 
cially welcome; but as Jake had heard the 
rumor that soldiers were to be quartered 
at the principal mining-camps, he thought 
it good diplomacy to keep up a fair under- 
standing with the military. He had reason 
to believe also that O’Neil was cognizant 


of some shady operations of his which he» 


would much rather should not reach the 
ears of the Vigilantes in San Francisco; 
and so, under this pressure of circum- 
stances, we found the best accommodations 
of Jones’s Gulch Hotel at our service. 

It was a log house, about a story and a 
half high, the second floor being reached 
by means of a rough ladder from the out- 
side. There were two tolerably fair bunks 
on the upper floor, and these were assigned 
to O’Neil and myself. Below was a small 
kitchen, a very small bedroom, a dining- 
room which answered the threefold pur- 
pose of an eating, drinking, and gambling 
room, and at times, if the house was 
crowded with prospectors, a sleeping-room. 
Our horses were stabled in a little shack 
at the rear of the hotel. 

We had no fear at that time that our 
horses might be stolen, but our saddles, 
bridles, and other horse furniture were 
always taken to our sleeping-room. Being 
very much fatigued with my long ride, I 
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went early to bed, leaving O’Neil to fol- 
low whenever he pleased. 

I had been asleep for two hours or more, 
when I was awakened by O’Neil, as he 
drew the ladder up into our loftyand then 
seated himself on the side of my bunk. 

“ Are any of our men here, Sergeant?” 
I asked. 

“ There are two, sir. Davis of K Troop, 
and Howard of ours. Both have already 
made arrangements to return to head- 
quarters to-morrow. There are about a 
dozen of the men at Coloma who will also 
start for camp to-morrow. Davis and 
Howard expect to meet them at the old 
camp at Monte Diablo the day after, 
whence they will all go on to headquarters 
together.” 

“Good news, if true. That will save 
us a long ride and materially shorten our 
absence from camp.” 

“I have another budget of good news 
too, Lieutenant,” said O’ Neil, lowering his 
voice almost to a whisper. “I have found 
Henry Danforth and George Dean, and 
Stewart too, unless I am greatly mis. 
taken.” 

I fairly leaped from my bed and came 
near shouting aloud in my astonishment: 
“ What! Here in Jones’s Gulch? Impossi- 
ble! Why—when—how—” 

“ One at a time, Lieutenant,—and speak 
lower; there may be listeners.” 

“You see,” he continued, “when [ 
heard the description of Henry Danforth, 
I made up my mind that it was no other 
than ‘Lucky Hank’ of Jones’s Gulch. 
They call him ‘Christian Hank,’ too, 
sometimes,—because he never drinks nor 
swears nor uses tobacco, and has been 
known to read prayers at the bedside of a 
dying miner and at his grave when he was 
buried. You must have heard of him.” 

“Is he the one called ‘ Parson Hank ’?” 

“The very same man.” 

“Then I have met him once. But I 
really would not have recognized him from 
Miss Deane’s description.” 

“ He has doubtless changed much since 
she saw him; but I felt certain that he 
was the man.” 

“But why do they call him ‘ Lucky 
Hank’ ?” 

“ Why, it was he who built a dam across 
the stream about a mile below here last 
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summer and then dug a canal across the 
neck of Horseshoe Bend, thus draining the 
pool below, and then took out two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in less than a week.” 

‘And you say George Deane is here? ™ 

“Yes; and the poor boy is nearly dead 
with consumption. He is in the farthest 
cabin up the gulch and Danforth is tak- 
ing care of him. I do not think that he 
can live long.” 

“Do you think that he could stand the 
trip to San Francisco? He ought to see 
his sister.” 

‘“ Tt is very doubtful. I said nothing to 
Danforth that would lead him to suspect 
that Miss Deane is in this country, and 
we can judge better about it in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ But how did you happen to find Stew- 
art?” 

“By the merest accident. I went out 
to take a look at our horses, and while in 
the shack a couple of men came to the 
back of it and had a long talk, and I could 
easily overhear all that was said. I soon 
learned that these two men, Stewart and 
Whittaker, are a part of a gang of which 
Jake Hetherington is chief. Of course, I 
was n’t sure of my man until after they 
left and went into the barroom, when I 
soon found the original of the daguerreo- 
type. Those fellows are up to some devil- 
try, too, but of what nature I don’t know.” 

I slept but little more that night. Early 
the next morning O’Neil and myself had 
an interview with Danforth and young 
Deane. It was decided to carry him by 
easy stages to San Francisco. A litter was 
prepared, four good men were hired as 
bearers, and we calculated to be able to 
make the trip easily in four days. Deane 
had nearly twenty-five thousand dollars in 
gold, of which O’Neil and I took charge. 
We set out on the first stage of our jour- 
ney with rations in plenty and nine well- 
armed men, including Davis and Howard, 
the two soldiers. 

I had a feeling as we rode along that we 
would have some trouble before we reached 
the end of our journey, and the feeling 
was not allayed by a remark of O’Neil’s. 
He said, “ If we get this gold to San Fran- 
cisco, Lieutenant, I think that we will have 
to fight for it.” 


And the prophecy so fully accorded with 
my own feelings that I could not help 
assenting. 

“When do you think we will be at- 
tacked, Sergeant? ” 

“To-morrow night at the Monte Diablo 
camp. You see, the gang won’t dare leave 
the guich in time to overtake us to-night, 
as they will have to stray out one at a time 
to avoid suspicion; and besides I think 
they are scattered and will hardly get 
together before to-morrow night.” 

* Did you not tell me that about a dozen 
of our men would be at the old camp by 
to-morrow ? ”’ 

“That is what Davis and Howard both 
told me. In fact, Davis had a letter to that 
effect from Corporal Prentiss, who is at 
Coloma.” 

“The boys will not be without arms, 
and if attacked we can stand a pretty good 
siege.” 

Young Deane was not a heavyweight, 
by any means, and his bearers under the 
stimulus of big pay made splendid pro- 
gress; so we reached the second camp by 
the middle of the afternoon on the second 
day out. We were agreeably surprised to 
find Corporal Prentiss with eleven men 
already at the camp, and I was pleased to 
find that they were well armed with re- 
volvers and ready for a skirmish. In a few 
words I explained the situation and we 
decided upon our line of defense. 

Half a mile farther down, the trail ran 
through a crevice in the rocks barely wide 
enough for a wagon to pass. This cafon 
could be easily defended from above and 
below, and also from the rocky plateau on 
either side; and it was decided to remove 
our camp beyond it and defend the pass. 

Sentries were detailed and O’Neil in- 
sisted on acting as officer of the guard. [ 
knew that our safety could not be in- 
trusted to better hands, and so I advised 
every one not on duty to get what rest they 
could. Young Deane was resting quietly, 
and since hearing that his sister was in 
San Francisco he seemed to have taken 
on a new lease of life. He had been so 
insistent in his demand that his revolver 
should be laid by his side that Danforth 
yielded, and now he lay there sleeping 
calmly with his weapon grasped in his 
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hand ready for the fray. The bearers had 
orders to prevent him from leaving the 
stretcher if possible. 

It was not far from one o’clock when 
Corporal Prentiss came in and reported, 
“Twenty of them, sir.” 

“Where are they, Corporal ? ” 

“Just at the old camp, sir. They ’ve 
been stirring up the embers of the fire, sir, 
and I expect that they will be here soon. 
I should say that there were at least 
twenty of them, sir.” 

“Very well, Corporal, just say to the 
boys that if they do their duty now, there 
will be but little if any notice taken of 
their gold hunt.” 

“We'll fight, sir; don’t you doubt us.” 

I had no reason to doubt them then nor 
after, for in five minutes more the fight- 
ing began and in less than ten minutes it 
was ended. The attack was fierce and 
sudden. They came on with a rush, expect- 
ing, I think, to surprise us, but were them- 
selves surprised at our numbers. For the 
first few minutes they fought desperately. 
At the first alarm, while the attention of 
his bearers was for a moment diverted, 
young Deane sprang from his couch and 
pistol in hand rushed to the very front of 
the melée, and placed himself by Dan- 
forth’s side. I had forgotten to mention 
that it was nearly at the full of the moon, 
and barring the deep shadows of the huge 
pines it was almost as light as day. Dan- 
forth and Stewart faced each other in the 
fray, and fought with desperation. Stew- 
art first opened fire, but he missed Dan- 
forth and shot Deane through the heart. 
“You shall hang for that shot, Stewart,” 
hissed Danforth, as he sprang upon his 
antagonist and dragged him within our 
lines, where he was soon secured. 

The fighting was over. Five of ‘the 
robber gang lav dead and eight others were 
severely wounded. 

We had but one death to record, and but 
three of our men were wounded, and those 
slightly. We had no means of burying the 
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dead, nor of caring for the wounded. We 
dressed their hurts as well as we could, 
promising to send help from San Fran- 
cisco. 

That evening we reached our destina- 
tion and sent out a posse of men to bury 
the dead and care for the wounded. Stew- 
art was handed over to the Vigilantes, who 
gave him a fair trial and then hanged him 
to a derrick at the foot of Columbia Street 

The remains of poor George Deane were 


-laid to rest, and yielding to the importuni- 


ties of her lover, and listening to the 
advice of her friends, Paula Deane at the 
end of two months became the wife of 
Henry Danforth. The claim at Jones’s 
Gulch belonging to George Deane was 
sold, and the proceeds, added to the 
amount already saved by her brother, left 
her by no means a portionless bride. 
Shortly after their marriage Danforth 
and his bride took passage on the Oregon 
with Captain Graham, on their way to 
Boston, which they safely reached in due 
time. The stately residence, once Paula’s 
home, was purchased, and there to-day a 
happy whitehaired couple glide softly 
down the western slope, rich in life’s 


choicest blessings, and surrounded by 


noble men and women who call them 
“Father and Mother,” and there they 
calmly await the final call from earth to 
heaven. 

Four years later, four of the gang that 
attacked us, including their leader, 
Hetherington, fell into the hands of the 
Vigilantes and were hanged. 

And O’Neil? O’Neil fell heading a 
charge of his troop at the flanking of 
Kenesaw in 1864. He died, as he had ever 
lived, an able, honest, fearless soldier. 
Peace to his ashes! 

Paula’s quest is ended, and her story is 
told. Excepting the names of herself and 
husband, which are fictitious only because 
they yet live, loved and honored, every 
name in the story is real, and every inci- 
dent related is true. 
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A NAMELESS ONE 


By JOHANNES REIMERS 


Jean Marceau’s father was a small 
wine-grower somewhere in the south 
of France—a common peasant. 

Having landed on Hawaii, Jean Mar- 
ceau, tired of the sea, ran away from the 
ship, hid himself -on the forest-covered 
mountain-side until his vessel had cleared 
and disappeared below the horizon, and 
he was safe. 

There on the sunny islands he worked 
for a year or two, when one day he met a 
little girl of his own nation. Jean Mar- 
ceau soon lost his heart and Marie hers,— 
at least, she thought she did,—and they 
married sans facon. 

Mon Dieu, how happy he was! How he 
worked and saved, how he sang and whis- 
tled, and teased his petite Marie those 
beautiful evenings of that everlasting 
summer on the fairy islands! 

Jean Marceau had never loved before— 
never loved a maiden, and perhaps never 
loved his own father, who had been cruel 
to him without meaning to do anything 
but his duty. And so it was that Jean 
Marceau had gone to sea. 

Away out in the world he had gone, far 
from his beloved France. How he had 
been whirled around in that great whirl- 
pool out there—that whirlpool of legalized 
sins in the harbors of civilized countries! 
But now he was at rest; he had his Marie, 
his petite Marie—she so little and dim- 
pled; he so broad-shouldered and strong. 
So he worked and saved, and Marie was 
sweet. 

Then they set sail for San Francisco. 
He wanted a home with a small vineyard 
in a country which he thought would re- 
mind him of his own. 

Marie was happy and so was Jean. 
They stood on the forecastle—she with 
her little baby at her breast—looking for 
land. At last appeared the Farallones, 
then the naked sand-hills and the Cliff 
House, the Golden Gate and San Fran- 
cisco. Eh, that San Francisco! It was 
here Jean Marceau lost his happiness. 

Had she really not loved him? Had all 
that sweetness she had let him test been 
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imagination, and not love? Had it all 
come, he sometimes asked himself, as a 
punishment for leaving his father when 
he was getting old and needed his son’s 
help—for leaving the country of his birth? 
And Jean Marceau prayed, but he had 
been blasphemous before. 

He took his little babe and went away 
where he would see no one, far into the 
mountains where rarely a human face 
would trouble him, awakening recollec- 
tions. For he doubted every one. 


As if lost among the mountains, lies a 
deep canon, dense with tall pines and un- 
dergrowth, where along the dark-edged 
brook runs a narrow winding trail, barely 
trodden into existence. The mountains 
on both sides, where not too steep, are cov- 
ered with a dense growth of chemisal 
through which in spots shows the poor 
yellow soil or a naked sun-baked crag 
where nothing grows. And that winding 
trail leading somewhere, leaves an old 
rocky road, little traveled and badly 
washed by the winter rains—leaves it 
where the canon enters the mountains, 
and where the brook in the dry season 
slowly oozes out into a broad gravel-bed 
in which it disappears. 

People who travel this road that leads 
across the mountains from a backwoods 
settlement can often, on a quict summer 
evening, hear the wood-chopper’s ax away 
up the canon; and when fall comes— 
after the first rains—dense smoke-clouds 
from the brush fires hang over the canon 
or lie like a fine haze over the distant blue 
pine mountains. 

Some one is living up there in that out- 
of-the-way place. Some say he is a Dutch- 
man; others,a Frenchman. Some say he 
is crazy; others, that he is wild and dan- 
gerous. ‘The fact is that nobody knows 
much about him; but from the almost in- 
cessant sound of his ax, and the smoke- 
clouds which rise among the hills, it is 
evident that he is not of the idle kind. 
Deer-hunters who have wandered into the 
eanon looking for water tell about a small 
log cabin by the brook, where the canon 
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divides, losing itself among the wild 
mountains. Some people even say they 
have heard a child cry up there, but no- 
body has ventured very close to the cabin, 
for it has small portholes under the eaves 
from which a person who comes too near 
is sure to be shot at. : 

So they sav. 

Sure it is, the lonesomeness of the 
situation, the silence of nature, this hu- 
man being caring for no one else, his own 
silence—for he never spoke except to ad- 
dress the most necessary words to the 
shopkeeper in the village where he came 
once in a while for supplies,—all these 
things combined had cast a kind of unsafe, 
adventurous coloring over the life of this 
lone settler away up in Sulphur Spring 
Cajion. 

Here Jean Marceau worked like a slave; 
here he was left alone to his thoughts; 
here he dug and planted from morning 
till eve to get rid of those thoughts. 

He began to make great plans. He 
would dig a home out of this wilderness 
for his little nameless one—the child 
Marie had given him—and left! Mon 
Dieu!—left them both! And Jean Mar- 
ceau pulled his ragged hat closer down 
over his eyes and worked, worked, worked. 


It was a Sunday evening. Jean sat in 
the open door of his cabin, tired after his 
labor, for he did not keep a jour with the 
week. The wind wafted fragrance from 
the blooming chemisal. The brook sang its 
summer melody, so lazily, so softly it bab- 
bled away. The air seemed vibrating with 
the incessant chirp of the grasshoppers ; 
everything was sleepy—and Jean slept, 
leaning his head against the door-post. 

The pine mountain stood like a dark sil- 
houette against the sky. The full, rounded 
face of the large summer moon soon looked 
over the crest and stole its light slowly 
into the caion—the blessed moon with its 
love-awakening, fairy light! It shone on 
Jean as he sat asleep in the door. His 
red flannel shirt was unbuttoned, his tired 
hands were lying powerless in his lap, 
and his lips twitched. He was dream- 
ing :— 

He had never been unhappy; all his 
sorrows had been only a dream. He had 
awakened from it now into reality. He 
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had never left those islands in the midst 
of the summer sea, and Marie had never 
left him for one she loved more. He felt 
so happy, so sure that Marie was his, that 
she loved him! Was she not yet the petite 
Marie, with her dimpled smile and dark 
eyes’ Was she not now in his arms, his 
love, —his first, his last ? 

The fragrance of the bloomihg chemisal 
was in his dreams transformed into the 
fragrance of the tropical gardens in Hono- 
lulu, and he was singing and teasing his 
Marie, and the waves were lapping the 
sandy beach below the palm-trees. There! 
—she flitted past him and he tried to catch 
her! 

Jean awoke as his body slipped away 
from its support, and he found his arms 
empty. Evervthing whirled around him 
—the sea, the gardens, his Marie—the 
brook, the mountains, the trees; they 
whirled and whirled together in a con- 
fused dance—dream and reality. But there 
was the brook, the hills and the cabin; the 
dream had been reality for a little while, 
and reality a dream. 

He had been so near to his Marie that 
it awoke in him again a burning desire to 
see her, to hear from her, to know where 
she was—if happy, if suffering, if, per- 
haps, degraded. He must write to 
Madame Pellier, the laundress, in whose 
home they used to live while in San Fran- 
cisco. She was not a good woman, Ma- 
dame Pellier; but perhaps she knew about 
his Marie. And Jean Marceau wrote a 
letter with his crooked handwriting in his 
simple language. 

There came an answer. Madame Pel- 
lier had written it herself. Marie was al! 
right, working with her, and staying in her 
house. Marie sent him her regards, asked 
for her baby, and thanked him for not 
having forgotten her. 

Forgotten her! How could he ever 
forget the first, the last love of his simple 
heart? Eh, mon Diew! the holy Virgin 
herself must have sent him that dream to 
make him happy once more. And he made 
up his mind he would write again,—but 
not quite yet,—not too soon. 

The baby was growing. It cooed and 
laughed, it pulled his long hair and beard. 
He even sang for it till it fell asleep and 
smiled in its dreams ;—but to whom? 
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Jean Marceau was simple-minded,—yes, 
credulous,—for he felt sure that when his 
baby smiled in its sleep there was one 
unseen leaning over it, speaking to it in 
a voice he could not hear,—one whose 
nearness he plainly felt—his own mother. 
Poor Jean! these were his happiest mo- 
ments when his mothér came to watch over 
his child, whispering to it. 

When the child commenced to walk by 
itself, he made a yard with a tight fence 
around the cabin and fastened the gate 
well, so he could leave the little one there 
while he went to work up on the steep, 
sun-baked hillside. Here the _ child 
crawled around, laughed and talked to the 
chipmunks restlessly skipping along on 
the rails, and here it went to sleep when 
tired. 

How Jean Marceau longed for noon, 
longed for evening, when he and the name- 
less one would play together! How he en- 
joyed her laughter when she pulled his 
beard and he made believe that it hurt! 


At length the flowers went to seed. The 
scorching winds blew down into the canon 
from the heated hillsides, driving away the 
coolness of its shades. The brook looked 
tired, almost near death with its slow pul- 
sation; but Jean worked, and the little 
nameless one grew. She was tanned and 
not overclean, but she was happy. 

One evening in October the wind turned 
to the south, bringing up heavy clouds. It 
rained the whole night, and the fragrance 
from hills and woods became almost in- 
toxicating. The first showers of the sea- 
son had let loose all the stored-up 
perfumes of the long dry summer. The 
brook, nearly dead, regained part of its 
life, and commenced to sing again right 
merrily. 

Jean went up on the hillside to put 
fire to his large brush-piles. He stood 
watching the fire, admiring the dispatch 
of its work, looking at the sparks whirl- 
ing with the smoke out over the deep 
canon below him. He filled his lungs with 
the moist, fresh air, and felt almost happy. 

Another letter from Madame Pellier 
had arrived a few days before. Marie 
worked faithfully at her place in the laun- 
dry. She again sent her regards, and 
asked for her dear child. She often said, 
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<0 Madame Pellier wrote, that she yet 
loved Monsieur Marceau, always had, al- 
ways would; but that she knew very well 
it was impossible for him to love her any 
more. 

“Mon Dieu!” 
had not loved her all this time! 

And he piled more brush! on the fire. 
The sparks crackled and whirled high into 
the air, and that evening and the next day 
the smoke !ay like a fine blue veil over the 
mountains. 

“The crazy fellow is burning brush 
again,” said people in the valley and the 
village away below the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

That started the stories again. They all 
knew it now,—he had murdered some one 
and hidden himself in the mountains. Who 
could not see that in his eyes? So they 
would keep at a still more respectful dis- 
tance from the cabin in Sulphur Spring 
Canon. 

The sun set. Jean worked a little while 
longer; then he gathered his tools, hid 
them in the brush and ran towards home. 

Now he would have a short play with 
the baby, put her to sleep, and then write 
to Madame Pellier. He would send 
Madame Pellier money to buy a ticket for 
Marie, and then he would send a note for 
Marie herself, telling her how he loved her 
yet, how he had forgiven her all, how he 
never had ceased loving her, and that she 
must come to both of them—to him and 
the baby—both were longing for her. 

“Why should I not forgive her?” he 
thought. “I who have——” but he drove 
away the recollections of his own life on 
shore in years gone by. 

But, what was it? How had it happened 
the gate stood open? He could see it quite 
a distance off. Where was the child? Not 
in the yard! Could it be possible that it 
had walked into the brush, or, mon Dieu! 
fallen into the creek ? 

He ran back and found it at the bottom 
of a deep pool which he had dug for stor- 
ing water. 

He snatched it up; he shook it; he 
looked into its lifeless eyes :— 

“ My child, my child! ” he called. 

He pressed it to his breast as if to warm 
it. “Oh, my child!” he screamed with a 
voice vibrating with agony. He blew air 


he sighed,—“ as if I 
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into its lungs, he lifted the little cold 
hands and kissed them, he begged and 
begged his God to have mercy, only for 
once, to let it live if only for a little while, 
if only for a year, a month, a week, yes, 
if only for a day! 

“Eh, mon Dieu!” he called; “ it is my 
only child, and 1 am alone up here among 
these mountains! Have mercy!” 

But there came no answer. ‘The 
Almighty did not perform a miracle in 
Sulphur Spring Canon. The little face 
remained cold, and the hands limp. Jean 
laid it on his bed and knelt down by it, 
erying like a child, as he had not done for 
many a year. 

It sounded almost like an insane laugh- 
ter, that cry of poor Jean Marceau. HH.» 
was not used to weeping, and his voice was 
deep and rough. 

When the first faint glare of morning 
lighted the eastern sky, while it yet was 
almost dark down in the canon, Jean 
Marceau rose from his position by the bed. 
His body shivered, his head felt heavy and 
sore; that bleak cold morning brought 
him no consolation in its rigor. It seemed 
hard and without sympathy. But Jean 
grew strong in his sorrow—if to be 
hardened is to be strong. 

A faint blue column of smoke was yet 
rising from the gray ash-heaps up on the 
steep hillside. The chipmunks were already 
awake, skipping over the rails, and scold- 
ing at him. 

He wrote a few words to Madame 
Pellier and Marie, pushed his hat down 
close over his eves, locked the door well, 
and struck off for the village to find the 
coroner. 

On the road be began to doubt whether 
or not he should send that letter. A 


change had suddenly taken place in him 


since the day before. Behind his hatred 
of men and all his bitterness, he’ had 
always felt in his loneliness that he loved 
not alone his little nameless one, but also 
its mother. But this chilly morning— 
mon Dieu! it was as if that love to ne 

died with the child. In that long terrible 
night by the side of his dead babe, the 
transformation had come; and he blamed 
such a mother. Was it all dead in him, 
his first, his only love? How would Marie 
take it when Madame Pellier let her know 


the child was dead? Jean had begged her 
to tell Marie carefully and by degrees, so 
that it should not hurt her too much; that 
she might not faint, for she had done that 
once before, and it had alarmed him very 
much. He firmly believed that if she « : 
not love him, she could not help but love 
her child—and—and could she ever for- 
give herself? he thought. He became 
afraid Marie might take her own life in 
despair. Eh, his poor, poor Marie! how 
he loved her after all! Mon Dieu! how he 
loved her !—his first, his last love! 

And he sent the letter and the money. 

The coroner arrived in the afternoon 
with a jury of men he had gathered as he 
went along the road. ‘They were ignorant, 
conceited men, with their curiosity open- 
mouthedly displayed. ‘They agreed on a 
verdict, and gave Jean Marceau a cold 
reprimand for not looking better after his 
child. And walking homewards they 
cursed the inhuman foreigner for not 
showing a sign of emotion; he had looked 
almost threateningly at them. He was a 
brute, a hard case, sure enough. There was 
new life for the gossips of the neighbor- 
hood—they had something more to talk 
about. 

Jean Marceau carried the body of his 
child to the top of a high hill, where he 
dug the grave under the humming pines. 
On his knees he said a paternoster while 
the tall pines slowly swayed to and fro, 
singing their melancholy, whispering mel- 
ody. He closed the grave over the little 
nameless one, marked out a spot for his 
own last resting-place, and then, looking 
back once, he slowly walked down to his 
cabin. 

His desire to work was gone. Life, as 
it lay behind him, seemed one long work- 
ing-day, and now he needed rest. But 
what woe and doubt were mingled with 
that thought of rest! 

The hills seemed higher ard closer 
around him. Was there only one place 
left for him—up under the humming 
pines by the side of his child? 

Day after day Jean waited for Marie. 
Each one that came would be sure to bring 
her. The evenings he spent by the grave. 
There, after dark, with his head against 
a tree while the night-wind was rising and 
falling among the mountains, sighing in 
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the tall trees, he rested. It was there she 
seemed to visit him, the only one he was 
sure had loved him—his dear mother, dead 
years ago. 

A week had passed, and yet Marie had 
not come. Jean decided to start for the 
village the next morning. There might 
be a letter from her,—perhaps she was 
sick, overpowered with grief, and waiting 
to gather strength before she set out on the 
hard journey with the stage over the 
mountains. 

He could not doubt that she would come 
as soon as she possibly could. Had he not 
laid his whole heart in that short letter,— 
had he not told her in the simplest words 
the agony of his soul,—how, without her, 
life would not be life at all—that she must 
come. 

He had told her to speak to the village 
storekeeper when she arrived. He would 
tell her the road, or perhaps send a boy 
along who need accompany her no farther 
than to where the trail left the road and 
entered the caion—from there on she 
could not lose the way. 

“ Eh, mon Dieu!” he sighed. “ Maybe 
she does not love me after all—eh, mon 
Dieu!” 


Jean was slowly returning from his 
nightly visit to the grave. He had been 
sitting there under the tall pines whose 
soft whispers soothed the sufferings of 
his soul. As he reached the verge of the 
cafion he stopped and listened. 

The moon had risen. He could see from 
where he stood its silvery light play on the 
ripples of the brook far below him. 

But—could it be an illusion? He 
seemed to hear some one call his name in 
a vehement but well-known voice below 
there in the shade of the cafon! He 
listened; he dared hardly breathe! And 
what was that splashing in the water, the 
sound of which reached him so very 
audibly? Was it a deer which had come 
to the brook to quench its thirst, or a rock 
which had become dislodged and tumbled 
from the hillside into the water? But— 
hark! There it was again—the cry— 
“ Je—an! Jean! ”—so full of vehemence, 
so pregnant with despair. 

Why did he not answer? Mon Dieu! 
what was the matter with his tongue? It 


was almost as if some terrible fear over- 
powered him so he could not speak, not 
utter a sound when he wanted to hurl an 
answer towards her who struggled with 
the darkness without and within. 

At last his tongue broke its bonds. He 
could form no words, but there escaped 
his lips a wild cry—a cry which resounded 
among the mountains; and almost crazed 
with overpowering emotion he broke 
through the brush,—forward, on, on! 
Mon Dieu! it seemed to him she might 
sink into the ground, his poor petite Marie, 
if he did not reach her at once. 

Jean stopped for a second by the brook 
and listened. No sound! “ Marie! 
Marie!” he called. A terrible fear seized 
him. Could it be possible that some cruel 
spirit of the dark had deluded him? Had 
he not had enough suffering? 

He followed the brook. MHurriedly it 
wound around an abrupt cliff, surging 
over the rocks, roaring with renewed life 
after the rain. Then again it widened, 
running peacefully through a narrow 
rocky meadow; and on that meadow, 
emerging from the darkness of some large 
live-oaks, was a woman struggling along, 
once in a while lifting her face, then a 
denly stopping short. 

“Je—an! Jean!” she called in a 
trembling voice, and commenced to weep 
aloud. 

With one bound Jean crossed the brook 
and ran with outstretched arms towards 
her. 

“ Eh, mon Dieu! how I have longed for 
you!” he whispered, as he carried her 
across the water—‘ ma petite Marie— 
cherie—cherie ”’ 

Was it possible that it really was she 
whose hand he held while they walked 
towards the cabin?—that it was she he 
embraced, she whose voice he heard speak 
to him so softly—faint, stammering words, 
—expressions of love? Were they her 
large, lustrous eyes that looked upon him, 
her lips and forehead that he covered with 
kisses? Or—was it all a dream after 
which would follow an awakening to cruel 
reality ? 

“I loved you always,” she whispered, 
when he in the quiet of the night rested 
in her arms and struggled against the 
tears of happiness. “I never forgot you. 
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Oh, my God! how I suffered! how I 
longed for you! Always will I stay with 
you—be near you, give you all of myself! 
Mon Dieu! it was but a short dream,—a 
terrible power had carried me into it,— 
away from you just for a second—how 
have I not cried over it ever since when I 
felt sure you could not love me any more. 
Eh! those days we used to spend together 
—those summer nights on the islands, 
when you sang and whistled and teased 
your petite Marie! ” 


Over the entrance of Jean Marceau’s 
cabin grows a thrifty climbing rose. There 
are marigolds and pansies and wild lilies, 
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from the moist places of the brook, and 
the shades of the woodland growing in his 
little yard. The lively chipmunks run 
back and forth over the rails. 

Jean Marceau’s vines and trees are 
growing. He sings at his work droll old 
songs from the time he was a sailor, songs 
he had thought forgotten long ago. 

“The crazy Frenchman aint quite as 
crazy as he used to be,” say the people in 
the village and the valley. “ He’s a-build- 
ing a good road up the canon; and now 
they ’re going to build the railroad over 
from Glendale he is mighty apt ter git 
something fer his place, if he wanter sell. 
Gosh! how a woman can change a feller! ” 


THE HARBOR LIGHTS 


HEN the sweet dusk comes down, and sward and tree 


Take its soft dimness, and the dew unlocks 


The deep hearts of the flowers and sets them free ; 


When swift incoming tides rise on the rocks 


Eager to meet the slowly lifting moon 


And mirror back her beauty’s mystery,— 


Then harbor lights shine out, across the sea 


Man’s friendly greeting with God’s blessing blent 


In one pure ray. ... And as the sail grows white 


Nearing the shore, passing the guiding light, 


To anchor ’neath the headlands, safe and soon, 


It seems to musing eyes a vision sent, 


A soft dream-picture, imaging the blest 


And glad home-coming of a soul to rest. 


Madeline S. Bridges. 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE ISLAND OF GUAM 


THE TRUE STORY—By DOUGLAS WHITE 


A FEW FACTS BASED ON PERSONAL OBSERVATION 


OF HOW UNCLE SAM BECAME POSSESSED OF 


HIS SMALLEST TERRITORY 


DEAL has been written from time 

to time regarding the capture by 

the U. 8S. S. Charleston of what is 
to-day Uncle Sam’s smallest possession, 
the island of Guam. Many of the his- 
torians who have attempted a description 
of this little event of war have dealt with 
the affair in a facetious vein, giving to the 
incident many features which it did not 
possess in their endeavor to blend a touch 
of comedy into the story of what was to 


provoking ones, which have been given 
forth as the real story of how the Charles- 
ton, commanded by Captain Henry Glass, 
took the Ladrones. 

The original orders told the cruiser to 
proceed to Guam and capture or destroy 
any Spanish fighting craft or defenses to 
be found there. With these orders infor- 
mation was forwarded which tended to es- 
tablish the fact that the harbor of Agafia, 
or the anchorage six miles farther to the 


Main Street in Agafia, Guam’s Capital 


the participants an extremely serious oc- 
casion. Among these writers who have 
taken upon themselves the task of telling 
how Guam became a portion of the United 
States there is not one who of his own 
knowledge can vouch for the incidents 
which he relates, and perforce of this fact 
many mistakes—it is to be hoped unin- 
tentional ones—have been put into print. 
In relating the veritable facts which 
made up the story of Guam’s capture I 
must therefore negative some of the 
serious statements, and all of the mirth- 
VOL, XXXv—I5 


south, contained one and possibly two of 
the gun-boat fleet which Spain main- 
tained in her Oriental waters. This in- 
formation came directly from the Navy 
Department and further told Captain 
Glass that the harbor of San Luis d’Apra 
was guarded by a battery of modern guns. 
The existence of these guns was vouched 
for by reputable travelers who had visited 
the islands during the last few years 
before 1898. A vague question of doubt 
was expressed as to the size of Spain’s 
garrison at Agana, the islands’ capital, 
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and as far as any direct information went 
there might be a thousand fighting Dons 
to back up their flag in a territory which 
was thoroughly known to them, while it 
was a land of mystery to every one aboard 
the Charleston and the three transports 
which the cruiser was convoying to Manila. 

In these circumstances is it any wonder 
that Captain Glass rounded the north 
headland of Guam with his ship cleared 
for action and her guns shotted? Over to 
the westward were strung out the other 
ships of the fleet, Captain Smith of the 
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pal defenses had been set up. Nearing 
this harbor of San Luis d’Apra there 
occurred the incident of the Japanese 
brig which was at anchor inside the reefs 
close up to the northern shore of the bay. 
Her spars first showed over the point of 
Orcas Island, and directly her white hull 
loomed through the mist. It is not to be 
denied that for a time every one on board 
the cruiser thought she was a Spaniard,— 
nay, even hoped she was. But long before 
any guns were trained on her, and immedi- 
ately after “ Old Glory” was broken out 


Governor’s Palace, Agafia, Island of Guam 


Peking hovering as close as safe steaming 
would permit to the course of the war- 
ship. Day had broken as we rounded the 
northern point. Mess was served at 5:30, 
and by 6 o'clock all hands were back at 
their stations eagerly waiting and watch- 
ing for what might develop in the way of 
a fight. 

The harbor of Agaiia showed nothing as 
we swept by its broad entrance, and, fol- 
lowing the coast, the Charleston and her 
convoy steamed on to the larger and better 
harbor which had been described and 
charted as the point where Spain’s princi- 


at the Charleston’s mastheads, the brig 
showed Japanese merchant colors, and 
all.interest in her vanished. It has been 
stated that the Charleston did not go to 
quarters till this brig was sighted, and 
that then her every gun was trained to 
exterminate the little white ship. The 
truth is that Captain Glass was too good 
a commander to even approach a hostile 
shore without having his ship thoroughly 
prepared for any possible emergency. His 
crew had been sent to battle stations hours 
before; and to give the blue-jackets who 
made up that ship’s company deserved 
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credit, they went willingly, and would not 
have grumbled if they had been kept there 
for days as long as there was any prospect 
of a fight. 

Passing to the southwest of the location 
of the brig, but separated from her by the 
long reef which fronts nearly the entire 
bay of San Luis, the Charleston steamed 
for the entrance which, not more than five 
hundred yards in width, skirts the 
northern shore of Point Orote where a 
bold headland overlooks the channel. On 
this high headland one of Spain’s forts 
was charted. The glasses disclosed the 
outlines of what afterward proved to have 
been fortifications. Training her guns to 
their highest limit, the Charleston could 
not have reached them had they been 
manned and equipped. From the fort's 
elevation even antique smooth-bores would 
have done much damage in the hands of 
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efficient marksmen; but in the face of 
this possible opposition Captain Glass 
gave the order to steam ahead through the 
channel. There was, however, no ord- 
nance on Point Orote, for the fort had 
been dismantled; but the fact remains 
that there was no hesitation on the part 
of the Charleston’s commander in ort 
his ship past the location where a fort had 
been reported to him as existing and in 
commission. It was not the fault of Cap- 
tain Glass that the Spaniards had dis- 
mantled Point Orote, as well as Fort 
Santa Cruz, which lies farther up the bay 
of San Luis, and toward which the 
Charleston directed the shots of her 
secondary battery, and, receiving no 
return, dropped anchor and awaited 
developments. 

Now, as to those defenses which both 
the sailing directions and the reports of 


Captain} Henry Glass, War Commander of the U. S. S. Charleston 
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American travelers had given to the har- 
bor of San Luis: On board the Charleston 
was Captain Hallett, an old whaler, at the 
time serving as second officer of the Aus- 
tralia, one of the transports in the Charles- 
ton’s convoy. He came aboard the cruiser 
to assist in finding and keeping the nar- 
row channel that is the entrance to San 
Luis. On Captain Hallett’s last visit to 
the Ladrones, San Luis had been strongly 
fortified, both Fort Santa Cruz and the 
battery on Point Orote being manned and 
equipped in what was then an efficient 
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was removed, and a part of it transferred 
to Manila and part to one of the ports in 
the Carolines. 

It is therefore possible to clearly see 
that while nothing of a formidable 
nature developed to stay the Charleston’s 
entrance into the harbor of San Luis, there 
was every reason to believe that her entry 
might be met with considerable resistance. 
In truth, four hardy men with an ordi- 
nary field-piece located on Point Orote 
could have made it extremely warm for 
the cruiser, and until she had entered the 
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manner. Corroborating his statement is 
one made to me by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Gutierrez, of the Spanish navy, 
who at the time of the capture was Cap- 
tain of the Port of San Luis. He con- 
firmed the story of the existence at one 
time of modern guns at the Port. There 
were, he said, four of them which had been 
laced there when it was expected that 

pain would become entangled in a war 
with Germany. After this war-cloud blew 
over, said Signor Gutierrez, this battery 


harbor far enough to get a proper distance 
for so high a range she could have replied 
with nothing larger than her small arms. 
Of course, Captain Glass might have 
waited outside and asked the Spaniards 
to come out and capitulate or fight, but 
that was not his mission. He was sent to 
capture and destroy all Spanish war-ships 
and defenses, and he proposed to effect 
his object with as little loss of time as 
possible. 

One thing which has been_ distinctly 
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pointed out in all accounts of Guam’s 
capture is that the Spaniards there 
knew nothing of the war. ‘True, they did 
not, and this fact was shown by their 
coming off shore in an official boat with 
the “red and yellow” waving over its 
stern. The visitors who so approached 
were the captain of the port, the quaran- 
tine officer, and an interpreter, with the 
ever-present Spanish padre. The officials 
with their interpreter were received in the 
cabin by Captain Glass, Executive Officer 
Blocklinger, and Navigator Brauners- 
reuther. There was absolutely no apology 
onaccountof their supposing that the shots 
which had been fired at Fort Santa Cruz 
were in the nature of a salute. They were 
informed in the first speech made to them 
that America and Spain were at war, and 
that they were prisoners. They stated 
their helplessness as regards defenses. 
The only mention of the word “ salute” 
came from Lieutenant-Commander Guti- 
errez, who said: “Why, Captain, we 
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are without defenses at this port, as all of 
our forts have been dismantled. If it 
were only that you were entitled to a 
salute from us, we could not have fired it 
except from Agafa, as we have not even a 
field-piece on this bay.” Historians who 
have covered this event have painted these 
Spaniards as coming over the Charleston’s 
side with uncovered heads, and bending 
low in apology at their inability to return 
the salute which they supposed the 
Charleston had fired. All very pretty 
from the standpoint of the writer who 
desires to belittle the efforts of a brave, 
daring commander who did his duty, and 
did it well, but mighty poor history to 
those who know the facts! These 
Spaniards knew that the Charleston had 
“swatted ” their ancient fort with solid 
shot, and they never for a moment con- 
sidered these shots a salute. They never 
attempted to define it as such; and one 
or two of the chroniclers who have given 
out the salute theory as part of their 
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versions of the capture of Guam were at 
least well enough informed to have made 
no such mistakes. 
There were in fact but two civilians 
ag at every incident of the capture. 
hese are Mr. Sol. N. Sheridan, the San 


Francisco journalist, and myself. A 
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I have already mentioned the total 
absence of any information as to the size 
of the Spanish garrison at Agafia. There- 
fore, when the Governor failed to come as 
promised, and instead sent a message that 
his Government did not allow him to visit 
foreign war-ships, but that he would meet 


Lieut. Wm. Braunersreuther, Navigator of the U.S. S. Charleston 


third journalist, Mr. E. Langley Jones, 
was present at the raising of the flag and 
the surrender of the garrison. The ‘other 
journalists who accompanied the fleet were 
in their quarters aboard ship when most 
of the events occurred. 

During the visit of these Spanish 
officials they promised that if allowed 
their parole they would agree to have 
Governor-General Morena, a colonel in 
the Spanish army and Governor of the 
Ladrones, aboard the ship for a conference 
with Captain Glass at some time during 
the afternoon. This they failed to do. 


Captain Glass on shore at 9 A.M. the 
following day, some Spanish trick was 
suspected. Captain Glass consulted with 
General Anderson who was in command 
of the troops aboard the ‘transports. They 
decided to send a strong landing-party to 
the place appointed. This landing-party 
was to consist of the marine guards from 
the Charleston and Peking with a battal- 
ion of the Second Oregon Volunteers. 
The marines and infantrymen never 
reached the shore of San Luis Bay, for 
owing to the delay in getting the boats 


under way, Lieutenant Braunersreuther 
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of the Charleston, who had command of 
the landing-party, set out with a single 
pulling boat for the village of Piti. He 
knew that the Governor was to be there 
and did not propose to miss him. It was 
a long chance, but it worked admirably, 
for this expedition, consisting of a boat’s 
crew of American sailors, Ensign Waldo 
Evans, the commanding officer of the 
landing-party, Sol. Sheridan, and myself, 
left the Charleston’s side and in three 
hours returned with a batch of prisoners, 
consisting of the Governor, his secretary, 
the captain of the port, and the quaran- 
tine officer. On our way back to the ship 
we met the rest of the landing-party, and 
Lieutenant Braunersreuther ordered that 
it return to the ships. 

Governor Morena surrendered the 


entire group known as the Ladrone 


Islands to Captain Henry Glass of the 
Charleston, giving this surrender in writ- 
ing, and further ordering his garrison to 


come to the landing at Piti that afternoon, 
bringing all its arms and equipments that 
they might be turned over as a part of 
this surrender. Now, there are several 
islands in the Ladrone grouv, some of 


Carolise Islanders at Agafia, Island of Guam 


them nearly as large as Guam and particu- 
larly fertile. In the face of this absolute 
surrender Uncle Sam has retained but one 
of them, the island of Guam. The rest 
were allowed to revert to Spain, and have 
since been sold to Germany, and thus 
Americas diminutive colony is_ sur- 
rounded by European holdings. 

The capture of Governor Morena is 
another point which has been used as a 
foundation for much adverse criticism by 
the same writers who have tried to make 
opera bouffe of the rest of the Charleston’s 
work at Guam. ‘To be sure, the Governor 
was overwhelmed as to force, and once 
reached, became a prisoner without a 
struggle. However, we did not know that 
this would occur when the boat was called 
away and ordered to proceed over the reefs 
to Piti, a great part of the pulling dis- 
tance lying close under the foliage-embow- 
ered shore of Orcas Island, where one vol- 
ley from an ambushed squad of Spanish 


soldiers would have sent every one of us to 
another world. It was a delicate journey 
full of chances to get nothing better than 
the worst. Lieutenant Braunersteuther 
counted all of this and played the card. 
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That it resulted in a capture without gun- 
shot or loss of blood is certainly to his 
credit, in my estimation. The lieutenant 
was sent to get the Governor and his staff. 
He carried out his orders, and, to my way 
of thinking, the only condition which 
could have deserved comment would have 
been one where he reported back to the 
ship his inability to carry out instructions. 

Then came the hoisting of “Old 
Glory,” which was flung to the breeze over 
the ancient battlements of Fort Santa 
Cruz as soon as Morena and his surrender 
were delivered to Captain Glass. The flag 
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the men were Spanish, the rest Chimoros, 
or natives of Guam. The latter were sent 
to their homes, while the Spaniards with 
their officers were taken as prisoners 
aboard the transport City of Sydney and 
transferred to Cavite on her arrival there. 

Strange to say, there was found at 
Guam one American citizen. He was 
known as Frank Portusach. He was born 
at Agana, had come to America in the 
’80’s, gained an American education, per- 
fected his naturalization, married an 
American girl at San Francisco, and on 
the death of his father had returned to 


Growing Americans, Island of Guam 


was raised by Captain Glass, Lieutenant- 
Commander (now Commander) Block- 
linger, and the three civilians whom I 
have mentioned, assisted by the crew of 
the Charleston’s gig. The Charleston’s 
ns boomed a national salute, and the 
sadrone group became American soil. 
The final act in this little drama of war 
occurred at Piti just as the tropic sun was 
dipping behind a bank of piled-up golden 
clouds. This was the surrender of the 
Spanish garrison, with its arms and equip- 
ments. ‘There were one hundred and two 
enlisted men and two officers. One half of 


Guam to take up the business of store- 
keeper and stevedore. Portusach was toid 
by Captain Glass to look out for American 
interests until a governor and guard could 
be sent to the island. The expedition 
could not spare enough men to garrison 
the place, and it was not supposed that in 
Spain’s crippled condition she would 
attempt a recapture. The surmise was 
correct, for Portusach held it down until 
relieved by an official in authority. It is 
said that he became extremely patrician 
over the fact that he alone of all the in- 
habitants of Guam was a citizen of the 
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conquering nation. But he can hardly be 
blamed for doing that. Many of us have 
increased in self-importance on much less 
encouragement. With his American wife 
and American-born babies, Portusach has 
now probably settled down to the life of a 
plain American citizen in the Territory of 
Guam, under the rule of Governor Leary. 

The Charleston’s work ended, she and 
her convoy sailed at once for Manila, pass- 
ing on her way over almost the very spot 
where later she found her last anchorage 
amid the sands of that Eastern sea, with 
thirty-five fathoms of water ebbing and 
flowing over her decks. 

Save to those who desired to scoff at a 


clever bit of work on the part of some of 
America’s most efficient naval officers, the 
incident of Guam’s capture stands as one 
of the important events of the war. That 
it was a bloodless victory, won without 
injury to citizens of either contending 
nation, is a matter of credit to the officers 
concerned. To those of us who were 
actually at hand, and can speak of the 
details without depending upon second- 
hand or garbled information, it was a 
time none of us will forget, nor will 
we ever fail to render thanks that 
circumstances favored every move made 
against this portion of Spain’s Oriental 
domain. 


THE FACE IN CLIFF 


USTERE, in rugged dignity it stands, 
A beetling cliff of unrelenting stone. 
Ages of storms have swept its granite face 


With power impotent. 


No frown responds. 


Ages of sunshine have played about its brow 
And warmed its stolid front, without a smile 
For recompense. Tragedies have passed 

Within its ken, upon the deep, of ships 

Broken and swept, with the accompaniment 

Of upturned, ghastly faces, and streaming hair 
Mingled with seaweed and frost with ocean brine. 
Fair moonlight nights have lit the sands, 

And lovers strolled about its base, with song 
And sigh and tender speech. No sign 

Upon its fixedness. Through storm and night 
Or day and sunshine its lines remain unchanged. 


And yet, behind that face of flinty stone, 
Close within the caverns of its heart, 

I found a clinging bird’s nest: the mother 
And her young twittering in sweet content. 
There crickets chirped, and in a shady pool 
Were silvery fishes playing. 


Jacob Keith Tuley. 


LE ROI DES FLEURS 


A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 


By PIERRE N. BERINGER 


ist,” said a brother artist as he 
looked at a collection of De 
Longpré’s originals. 

The remark set me to thinking. I pon- 
dered upon what would seem a frank and 
honest criticism of the great painter’s 
work, and as I wandered from painting to 
painting I could not help but acknowledge 
that the Master is a botanist—yea, a mas- 
ter-hand at botany. And I would go fur- 
ther; in flower-painting, De Longpré has 
established a “school” entirely his own. 
The published reproductions are mislead- 
ing in that they convey the idea of a nar- 
row technique, what the French all 
fimolan, and which may be liberally trans- 
lated to “finicky.” Nothing is farther from 
the truth. And speaking of truth carries 
the critic straight back to the subject. 
Never has the water-colorist displayed 


‘6 lH] E is not a painter; he’s a botan- 


such purity of pigment laid upon the 
paper with such absolute surety of touch. 
And upon every petal and leaf is stamped 
“ truth.” 

The gteat flower-painter’s personality 
is as charming as his painting. He has 
as intense a love for his pet subject as 
Omar of old. As a boy, while wandering 
about the fields, the desire to paint came 
upon him almost as soon as his great love 
for the field-flowers of fair France. 

He is entirely self-taught. His accent 
is unmistakable and stamps him a 
Frenchman, But it does not take the 
stranger long to discover that De Longpré 
is a Frenchman in name and accent only. 
He is an American in all that the word im- 
plies, full of an intense patriotism for the 
land of his adoption. And this is typical 
of his truthful nature and the immense 
independence of his character. 
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De Longpré’s proper title is Marquis 
Paul Mancherat de Longpré, closely re- 
lated to the ducal houses of De Luynes and 
De Chevreuse, and descendant of the cele- 
brated statesman, the Marquis de Mesmes. 
His father was a painter, and his two 
brothers, one older and the other younger, 
are also artists. De Longpré disclaims any 


never lacking in originality. Moreover, 
they stand forth from the ‘surface of the 
paper in such a fashion as to render it 
necessary to exercise a certain degree of 
self-restraint in order not to extend the 
hand to pluck them. 

“ He is a botanist, not a painter.” 

I wish I could show the signed state- 


attention because of his almosi royal lin- 
eage; but he cannot deny that a love of 
the beautiful and of art and of flowers is 
handed down from father to son and from 
generation to generation. Contrary to the 
usual physique of the average Frenchman, 
De Longpré stands six feet, and it is six 
feet of humanity full of love and indul- 
gence for his fellow man. He has created 
an atmosphere of good will about him 
that is blown from his beautiful flower 
creations, and it seems as if nothing could 
ruffle his happy composure. His attain- 
ments run also in the direction of music, 
and while he works away with his brush 
the air is burdened with snatches of song 
from Verdi or Wagner, for his taste is cos- 
mopolitan. 

“T am and shall always remain,” he 
says, “a plain American citizen, and I 
believe this should be the proudest boast 
of any resident in this broad and beautiful 
land.” 

Since coming to California he has had 
reason to congratulate himself more than 
once upon his selection of the land of sun- 
shine and flowers as his permanent resi- 
dence. He has reveled in the field-flowers, 
the royal rose, the exotic orchid, the deli- 
cate sprays of fruit-blossoms, the ordinary 
daisy, the Black-eyed Susan, the chrys- 
anthemum, the lilac, the clematis, the 
poppy, and even the common clover, as 
shown in harmonious arrangement in his 
informal compositions, never stilted and 


ment of Bonnat, Bougereau, and Gérome 
to my friend the critic. These gentlemen 
when consulted by the Minister of Fine 
Arts upon the subject, declared in writ- 
ing, “ Les compositions de fleurs de Paul 
de Longpré, sont hors ligne, et sont ap- 
pelées un trés grand succés. On ne saurait 
trop en faire l‘éloge.”* I can do no better 
with this short sketch of my friend and 
his works than close with this signet 


stamp of the highest of approval from 
those judges who sit upon the ultimate 
throne of Art. 

*The com positions in flowers, by Paul de Longpré 


are above criticism, and are known as a great success 
One cannot praise them too highly. nee 
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THE TRIBUTERS 


By EDWARD W. PARKER 


AND over hand, step after step, we 
toiled upward through a raise that 
seemed to have no end. My hands 

faithfully followed the hob-nailed boots of 
Foreman Johns which took toll in loud 
rasping out of each iron rung of the nar- 
row ladder. Between two fingers of my 
right hand the short-pronged light-stick 
pivoted and continually threatened to pry 
me from the ladder into nether darkness. 
But at last we crawled out of the well and 
scrambled thankfully on to the level 
gravelly floor of a large labore. Here we 
found an easy resting-place against the 
sloping side of a low dump of crushed 
rock. The air was close and warm and 
acted like a steam-bath on our tired bodies, 
wringing out the perspiration in streams. 
For a time we wiped our faces and smoked, 
silently contemplating the canopy of 
shadows. 

Chancing to look at Foreman Johns [ 
saw that his eyebrows were lifted reminis- 
cently while he gazed across the dimly 
lighted slope at a deep hollow in the oppo- 
site side. 

“Do you make out the cave in the far 
side, sir?” he asked, indicating the place 
with his pipe. “I tributed theer some ten 
years ago; and ’t was a rich enough pitch 
while it lasted, too. *T was in a pocket 
like, but we got a good bit out of it.” 

When Johns spoke there was in his 
speech but the faintest accent of Cornwall. 
It was only under stress of excitement that 
the thirty years of California were for- 
gotten and he relapsed to his mother 
tongue. 

“It was my pardner in those days, Pete 
Henby, who discovered the vein’s outcrop 
on the wall of the laboor. But when we 
had drifted in a ways it opened out beau- 
tifully. In some of the tierras we got 
from that drift—for the ground was soft 
like and needed watching, and we got most 
all tierras—in some of that, sir, the native 
quicksilver cropped out in flat beads like— 
well, like drops of dew on a leaf. When 
you strike metal like that you can work 
yourself to death and never feel it. We 
stuck it out early and late, drilling and 


blasting and picking and shoveling day in, 


and day out. There was little talking. 


done in that drift. Time was too valuable. 
It was dig and sweat. 
*“ Pete was a lank and lean man. He 


was not a lady’s man, by any means,—for. 


an explosion in a Pennsylvania coal-mine 
had put the finishing touches on, by scar- 
ring his face and painting it with blue 


blotches. His face had made him shy of 


women. But he was one of God’s true 
men underneath, and I believe his heart 
was as big as this here laboor. 


“ One day we were sitting on this dump, 


eating our lunch. Just before we had set 
off some blasts, and the cracks in the face 
and along the top of the drift were waiting 
the pick. Several times as we sat here 
eating we heard a little rattling and fall 
of pebbles in the drift. 

“*She may come down of herself this 
time,’ said I,—for it is the same way, sir, 
with a cave as it is with a storm on the 
surface. Instead of a little gust of wind, 


there comes once and a while a little rattle. 


of stones and a creak now and then of 


square-set timbers, and if you listen close. 


you can tell that there is something on 
foot in the earth. You can tell a day 
ahead when she is coming—maybe a 


wheel-barrow load, maybe thousands of: 


tons: and when she do, lock out, for noth- 
ing in God’s world can stop her. 

“ But Pete was not thinking about vein- 
metal. He was staring at the light, and 
eating little. I had nearly done when 


he straightened back and said, ‘ Jim, could: 
you have blamed us if we had passed this. 


pitch by along of that time when I first 
saw the red splotches on the wall?’ 


“This was a long speech for Pete, and: 


I said wonderingly, ‘No, Pete; I can’t 
say as I would.’ 

“* Suppose there was no outcropping 
at all, would anybody ha’ known about 
that pitch, pardner ? ’ 

“* None that I’ve ever heard about,’ 
said I. 


“*What do they do when they come. 


near such a pitch, Jim?’ 
“* They pass it by,’ I answered. 
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“Then he laughed, but not happy like. 
“Right you are,’ said he. ‘They pass it 
by, and a good job, too.” And then he 
stared vacantly at the light and kept 
muttering, ‘They pass it by—they pass 
it by.’ After a while he shook his head 
from side to side still keeping his eyes on 
the candle. 

“¢ Jim,’ said he, ‘I’m a damned fool.’ 

“< What ’s wrong, pardner?’ said I, for 
this was somewhat out of Pete’s line. 
“Have n’t been drinking, have ye?’ 

“<“No, not that,’ said he quietly, and 
then laughed, bashful like. ‘Unless a 
man can drink too much of blue eyes and 
red lips.’ And I was sure then who was 
at the bottom of his trouble. It was the 
sweet lass who waited on the table at the 
mine boarding-house. And as I thought 
upon it many little things flashed in my 
memory that showed how the land lay. © 

“His lips twitched and a pitiful look 
came into his eyes, and then he poured out 
the sickness of his heart. 

““T have loved her for a year,’ he said, 
and I could not tell if he were speaking to 
me or to himself. ‘ Yes, loved her mad 
for a year. I have n’t touched a drop for 
many a week, and why? Just because I 
thought sometime I might grow good 
enough for her. But she—she can ’t ever 
love me. She don’t want such as I am. 
And why? Because my damned mouth 
is crooked and my face is tattooed blue 
with powder.’ 

“He made the same motions with his 
arms, while he spoke, sir, as the bare limbs 
of a tree in a canon do when caught up 
by gusts of wind, and I began to fear his 
love for Rosie had turned him daft. 

“¢ But, oh my God!’ he went on, ‘if 
she knew how it feels when the heart burns 
and grows sick! I told her to-day,—yes, 
I told her my dreams about her, and how 
I’d thought that even if I am h’ ugly she’d 
find out that I a’n’t, mayhap, way down 
inside, and would try and love me just a 
little bit. -But she turned away from me, 
and sobbed. Yes, I could ’ear ’er sob, and 
see ’er shoulders move like. Pretty soon 
she told me she never could love me, but 
*t wasn’t my face. Then I asked her if 
’*t was because she Joved another man. 
She did n’t answer, but only sobbed and 
sobbed. But I knew.’ 
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“ Pete stood up and waved a half-eaten 
pastie solemnly. ‘And that ends it,’ 
said he, and presently fumbled in the 
pocket of his shirt and brought out a 
pocket-book. 

“<1 ’m a-goin’ to ask a favor of thee, old 
man. Give that to Rosie. *T is a paper 
inside for ’er. I ’eve n’t the nerve to see 
‘er h’again.’ 

“Then he tightened his belt quite nat- 
ural like, and taking up a pick walked into 
the drift. 

“* Go easy theer, Pete,’ I called, to warn 
him. ‘Theer’s nasty cracks over’ead 
theer.’ 

“<All right, pard,’ he said cheerily. 
‘Wait a bit till I try th’ roof.’ 

“ Putting the point in a fissure above 
his *ead *e began to work warily with one 
hand, the other a-holding the snuff which 
lit up his face, so I could see the muscles 
of his jaw play while he strained at the 
handle. Suddenly he stopped and seemed 
pleased about something. 

“* Jim,’ said he. 

Ay, pardner.’ 

“*T know the man that Rosie loves, 
and—and I wish him good luck.’ 

“Then he braced his foot aside the drift 
and gave a long hard tug at the pick. I 
could see the roof bend down like, then 
there was a rush of air that blowed out the 
light and all but knocked me down, and 
the laboor was filled with the thunder of 
the cave and the choking red dust of pow- 
dered cinnabar. Right theer it was that | 
stood in the dark and hush that came 
after.” 

Johns relighted his pipe with a shaking 
hand. “ Theer were many a carload of 
handsome metal taken out of the cave over 
vonder before the body was come across. 
But the strange thing about it was that 
when Pete gave that tug at the roof he 
pulled all the metal in the pitch on top 
of him. It was the day after his funeral 
we came to the black ’loomy ’anging 
wall.” 

“What about the pocket-book, Johns? ” 

“°T was his will, sir—to Rese Miller 
on her wedding- day, all he had, and a good 
bit too.” 

“And she married, of course,” I said. 

“ Ay, that she did,” said he; “ she is my 
good wife.” 
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A RIVAL OF BLIND TOM IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARMIAN KITTREDGE 


HE musical people of the beautiful 
town of Ukiah, in Northern Cali- 
fornia, are intensely interested in 

a prodigy in their midst whose fame bids 
fair to outlast the proverbial nine days 
allotted to local sensations. The surprise 
of it all is, that this phenomenon has been 
with them for seven years, and has only 
just been discovered as such. This subject 


instrument be piano, violin, harp, zither, 
guitar, mandolin, or banjo, and he never 
forgets the number and names of strings 
on any instrument which his fingers have 
once touched. 

On a recent trip to Ukiah I was asked 
to visit this wonderful child, as his parents 
and friends are anxious to have the opin- 
ion of some disinterested and unprejudiced 


Valentine Miller 


of general comment is a blind boy of seven, 
who evinces almost miraculous musical 
talent. Indeed, Mr. Harlan, the dis- 
coverer of the extraordinary musical capa- 
bilities of little Paloma Schramm, 
unhesitatingly pronounces this remarkable 
child a far greater marvel than that little 
lady, or even than Blind Tom. The 
mysteries of keys and strings are as naught 
to this infantile genius, whether the 


observer with regard to his ability. At the 
door of a pleasant, roomy green cottage 
we were welcomed by the boy’s mother, 
Mrs. W. H. Miller, a refined little woman 
with courteous and graceful manners. 
This lady was formerly Miss Polk and 
boasts lineal descent from the United 
States President of that name. In facet, 
it is not difficult to trace the lines of her 
illustrious ancestor in Mrs. Miller’s strik- 
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ing features. Hers is the kind of face one 
would like to see framed in powdered wig, 
and with the appropriate accompaniment 
of black patches and Colonial gown. 

This lady introduced us to her husband, 
a genial, well-to-do citizen of Ukiah, and 
soon we were aware of the groping en- 
trance of Valentine, the wonder-child. I 
had expected to be touched by the sight of 
the little blind face, but was hardly pre- 
pared for anything so pathetic as the 
reality. At his mother’s “ Valentine, this 
lady has come all the way from San Fran- 
cisco to hear you play,” the boy walked to 
me with both hands outstretched, his pale 
face flushing slightly. When my arms 
went about him, he put up his rosy, sensi- 
tive mouth to be kissed and confidently 
settled himself in my lap in the most en- 
gaging manner, but with never a smile. 
In fact, the only mirth we were able to get 
out of him during the visit was later on, 
when we took his picture. The click of 
the kodak seemed to please him immensely, 
for he laughed merrily and heartily over 
and over again. 

Valentine is the younger of two boys 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and both are 
blind from birth. Noted specialists both 
here and in the East—the stricken par- 
ents have spared neither pains nor expense 
in the matter—declare the blindness hope- 
less. The older boy, Polk, now ten years 
old, is being educated at Berkeley’s Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, and 
Valentine is to be placed there the coming 
August, that he may receive every possible 
advantage of schooling and musical in- 
struction. Both boys are unusually bright 
in their studies, even with the disad- 
vantage of being blind. 

I made a rapid mental study of the 
little man on my knee, and with growing 
admiration and amazement. He is well 
grown for his age—straight and slim in 
figure, and not sickly, despite the esthetic 
pallor of his complexion, which is tinged 
delicately now and then when he is under 
excitement. His face is oval and the piti- 
ful sightless eyes are well set and almost 
intelligent in expression. The head is 
unmistakably that of a musician, with 
short brown hair growing straight up in a 
natural “ pompadour ” from a low, smooth 
forehead. I looked in vain for the slight- 
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est resemblance to his parents, and the 
latter assured me that they had been un- 
able to trace in him even a passing likeness 
to any of his relatives. 

Valentine’s feet are noticeably small 
and shapely and his hands are of such a 
marvelous pattern that it would seem as 
if mental training is all that is required 
to make of this child a great pianist. The 
hands are broad, white and firm in texture, 
and amazingly flexible; and I noticed 
that the usual “ web” stricture between 
the knuckles seems to have been done away 
with altogether and replaced by rubber, so 
elastic is the feeling. The long and some- 
what flat fingers taper very little and are 
quite square at the ends and very strong. 
His mother says Valentine is intolerant of 
uncleanliness, and of his own accord keeps 
his lands spotless. 

During these observations Mrs. Mil'er 
answered questions regarding the develop- 
ment of Valentine’s musical gift. 

“When he was yet a baby in long 
clothes,” she said, “ we one day took him 
over to Vichy Springs. During the after- 
noon some one was playing ‘ After the 
Ball’ on the piano, and we noticed that 
the baby kept nodding his head in perfect 
time with the waltz. Presently he began 
making little crooning noises, and then we- 
were all astonished to find he was hum- 
ming a measure or two with the piano! 
We could hardly believe our ears; but he 
repeated his little performance over and: 
over again. We did not know then that 
he was blind,” with a pathetic look toward! 
her son. “ ‘These musical noises were the 
first really intelligent ones he made, for 
he did not begin to talk at all until he was 
two and a half years old.” 

We were given to understand that 
neither of Valentine’s parents has the least 
musical bent or the slighest practical 
knowledge of music; and so far as they 
know, none of their relatives living or 
dead has ever been noted for ability in 
this direction. Indeed, Valentine seems 
to stand alone and original in his surpris- 
ing talent as well as in his personal ap- 
pearance. Until he was five years old the 
only music he heard at home was ground 
out of a small music-box. This he kept 
running most of the time, however, and 
nothing in his little world pleased him so, 
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much as to sit and listen to “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” “’Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River, » « Old Black Joe,” and like airs. 

“ He would sit all day and sing with the 
music-box if we would let him,” Mrs. 
Miller continued, “ and it has always been 
hard to get him to play outdoors with the 
other boys. He would leave them con- 
tinually, and come to me and say, ‘ Wind 
up the box, mamma.’ When he was five 
an uncle bought him a zither and it 
was n’t a week before he could pick out on 
the strings all the tunes in his old music- 
box, and an endless lot of little things he 
composed himself. Will you play on the 
zither now, dear? ” 

Valentine manifested his perfect will- 
ingness by leaving my lap and seating 
himself on a low rocker, while his mother 
brought the zither and laid it across his 
knees. 

The little fellow swept his hand over 
the strings with the grace and skill of an 
expert and promptly remarked, with a 
slight frown, “The new string is out of 
tune again, mamma. Give me the key, 
please.” 

With the big key he tightened the re- 
fractory string and also one or two of the 
others, all the while murmuring in a low, 
tuneful monotone, without waiting for 
answers :— 

“It’s a mandolin string. I don’t think 
it is so good for the zither, do you? There 
—that’s better! It hurts me when the 
strings are out o’ tune. Now it’s right. 
No, this one is false. Js n’t it, mamma? ” 

It is evident in all this remarkable baby 
does that the faintest falseness in a tone 
is not only noticed by him but causes him 
actual suffering; any break in the har- 
mony and immediately his expressive face 
is drawn as if in pain. 

When the zither was tuned to his entire 
satisfaction—he stopped at nothing less— 
Valentine placed his beautiful hands in 
position and said with quiet dignity, 
“Now, please keep still. I’m going to 

lay.” 

if older players dared make a like re- 
quest and could do so with as little offense 
to their audience, what a relief it would be 
to their ofttimes tortured nerves! 

And then he played the airs he had 
learned from the music-box, while we 
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listened, mute, to the clear, well-fingered 
chords and melodies drawn from the 
instrument. 

“ He’s done it all himself, too,—never 
even a hint from anybody,” Mr. Miller put 
in proudly, passing his big hand lovingly 
over the boy’s bowed head. 

“Shall I play on the piano now? ” said 
the little artist. That was just what we 
were waiting for; so we gladly moved to 
an inner room, his mother explaining that 
the piano had been in the house only two 
weeks and that previously Valentine had 
touched one only a few times in his life. 

“We bought this piano at ‘ second- 
hand,’ ” Mrs. Miller stated, “and though 
a very good make, it is out of tune just a 
little. Valentine is much distressed 
about it, though the rest of us hardly 
notice anything wrong.” 

She then led the boy to the piano, and 
without a second’s hesitation he pointed 
out three or four keys which he said were 
out of tune. They were not badly so, but 
his keen ear had detected the imperfection 
before the piano had been an hour in the 
house. 

We had expected to see the precocious 
baby climb high on the piano-stool to play ; 
but no—he rested against the edge of the 
stool, half-standing, half-sitting, placed 
both feet on the s and with naive 
simplicity asked, “ What shall I play?” 

The father produced a note-book in 
which were written sixty-odd titles of little 
pieces Valentine had arranged for the 
piano within two weeks. Think of it! 
The “Tinkers’ Chorus” from “ Robin 
Hood ” was chosen, and without pausing 
for reflection, Valentine launched into the 
performance. He had heard the chorus 
sung only once or twice, yet hardly a meas- 
use was omitted. It seemed incredible; 
but there he sat, his pale, spirituelle 
face up-turned, the long lashes just brush- 
ing his now flushed cheeks, and those 
marvelous, fine hands making music on 
the keyboard. Curiously enough, his 
right-hand fingering is very simple, the 
left hand doing most of the work. As is 
well known, this is contrary to the experi- 
ence of most pianists, the right hand being 
usually under better discipline than the 
left. 

The lad then sang “ Ben Bolt” and 
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“ Break the News to Mother,” in a sweet, 
true voice, accompanying himself in per- 
fect taste—now slow, now fast. Next we 
tested him on accompaniments to songs 
he had not heard before. The result was 
the same after once hearing the airs—no 
indecision, no nervousness—all with the 
self-possession of the master! We struck 
various complicated chords on the piano, 
upon which Valentine promptly stated the 
number of keys struck and the notes they 
represented. The names of the black keys 
were a little confusing to him, though he 
played upon them as easily as upon the 
others. 

By the time Valentine had added to his 
entertainment the improvisation of several 
simple airs, tuned a banjo, and recited a 
couple of little pieces in a spirited and 
natural manner, we felt that nothing 
more could be expected from him, 
for that day at least. And yet another and 
by far the best sensation of all was yet to 
come. After a short silence the boy came 
to me and said, “ You play for me, 

lease ! ” 

Imitating his own example in willing- 
ness I played through the first part of “A 
Song Without Words,” Valentine mean- 
while sitting close by my side, his ear bent 
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to the piano, his breath coming quickly, 
and the color deepening in his cheeks. 
When I stopped he said softly, breathless- 
ly, “ That ’s pretty—play it again! ” 

I commenced again at the beginning, 
with the conviction that I was playing for 
a critic, and one well worth pleasing. This 
feeling was intensified as I went on. The 
child’s head swayed in time with the 
music, his lips parted, the wonderful 
hands moved restlessly in the air, and 
presently, as I neared the final movement, 
like one inspired, he began to direct me 
with masterly certainty, while my fasci- 
nated eyes never left his glowing face. 

“ Now the loud pedal—now the soft— 
both pedals now—no, softer, softer—don’t 
play it so loud! Now come out louder— 
there, there, now softer—soft—soft, oh, 
very, very soft; so—up, quick,—higher, 
louder! ‘There—stop loud! Take off 
your hands! You played it right 
then.” 

There was a thrilled stillness in the now 
dusky room, all eyes were wide, and mine 
at least were brimming. I could only 
clasp the quiet little form and weep and 
wonder. “Out of the mouths of babes ” 
again; but this wisdom seemed the most 
wonderful of all. 
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A YEAR IN FOREST RESERVATIONS 


W. C. BARTLETT 


N THE month of August 1898, I re- 
ceived a telegram from Washington 
asking if I would accept the office of 

Forest Supervisor of the Southern Sierra 
Forest Reservation. After some inquiry 
an affirmative answer was returned, and 
I entered upon duty in the same month, 
with headquarters at Porterville, in Tulare 
County. 

The first step was to find the boundaries 
of the reservation. The Government had 
furnished no map. It had only defined a 
certain territory by townships. It was 
found that the reservation covered a little 
in excess of 4,090,000 acres, and included 
within these limits the sources of the four 
rivers,—Kern, Tule, Kaweah, and King’s, 
—with one exception, the most important 
rivers flowing down to the great San 
Joaquin Valley. 

As the reservation had just been set 
apart, this was the beginning of Federal 
supervision, except as to the military 
supervision of a sequoia grove of a few 
thousand acres within the exterior boun- 
daries, and the small Tule River Indian 
Reservation, occupied by about a hundred 
Indians. 

It was soon found that no one indi- 
vidual could exercise adequate supervision 
over such an immense territory. A special 
assignment was afterwards made to me of 
sixty-four townships—a territorial area of 
about fifty miles square, embracing parts 
of Tulare, Kern, and Inyo counties, and 
having in the background Mount Whitney 
and other of the most notable mountains 
of California. 

The object of forming a reservation is 
to set apart a territory in the nature of a 
public park, with a special dedication as 
the patrimony of the whole people. In 
that defined territory all waste is prohibi- 
ted, while the public has free ingress and 
egress. The forests are to be preserved. 


All the water sources are to be conserved— 
the most vital interest of all; in short, 
whatever interests make for waste, denuda- 
tion, and destruction of any kind are, as 
far as possible, to be shut out, and what- 
ever make for the care and increase of 


forest growth, the preservation, increase, 
and utilization of the great water reser- 
voirs of the mountains, come within the 
limits of special encouragement under 
this supervision. 

The season of 1898 was a very dry one 
in Southern California. So little rain 
had fallen that there was little forage for 
cattle and sheep, and thousands upon 
thousands were on the border of starva- 
tion. The abandoned and desolate wheat- 
fields afforded little or no pasture. An 
appeal was therefore made to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to suspend the rule 
prohibiting sheep from entering the reser- 
vation. It was an evil day when two 
hundred thousand sheep began to move 
into the reservation, before a small army 
of gypsy herders, Basques, Mexicans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Portuguese—a 
large per cent. without citizenship and 
without a country, except so much as they 
could misappropriate for their special use. 
Back of these people in many instances, 
were the money-lenders and usurers of 
some of the large cities, who had a finan- 
cial interest in defeating the beneficent 
purpose of making a reservation. 

If there was any incidental gain, it was 
in the opportunity to make personal ob- 
servations of the spoliation and waste 
which these two hundred thousand sheep 
committed in that reservation. Wherever 
these sheep went there was the path of 
blight and desolation—there was nothing 
left. All the small shrubs were denuded, 
and to a large extent, killed; the bark of 
small trees like the manzanita was 
girdled; the glacial meadows—those 
sponges and underground reservoirs of the 
mountain streams—were tramped as hard 
as a rock; and even the fringing willows 
were destroyed. The evaporation was 
largely increased wherever the hot sun of 
a semi-tropical country could beat down 
on these denuded areas. The result was 
a diminution in the volume of these moun- 
tain streams which could be directly traced 
to the tramping down and destruction of 
the undergrowth. 

On some of these mountain flanks where 
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the undergrowth had been thus destroyed 


by the grazing and tramping of sheep, pos- 
sibly supplemented by fires, the subsequent 
erosion had been so complete that the en- 
tire surface soil had slid down into the 
valley, leaving hundreds of acres a barren 
waste with no prospect of recovery in a 
thousand years. Wherever sheep grazing 
is tolerated in any of these southern reser- 
vations, deforesting will surely follow. 
Besides the destruction of all young 
growths from cropping, destructive fires 
are sure to follow. Of all the fires that 
have come under my personal observation 
in two reservations, eighty per cent. of 
them could be directly traced to sheep- 
herders. Many of these weve willfully 
set to burn off the undergrowths, in order 
to improve the grazing for the next season. 
More resulted from the smoldering and 
neglected camp-fires of these nomads who 
literally blazed paths of destruction 
through these forests. 

No pastoral industry has so many 
poetical associations as the shepherding of 
sheep. The shepherds of old looked up 
to the heavens and saw strange stars in 
the firmament. The modern shepherd is 
generally the man without a country and 
without patriotism. The majesty of the 
mountains, the glory of the firmament, 
the song of the fir-tree and the cedar in 
the midnight gale are no more to him 
than to the donkey which goes by his side 
and at night feeds upon greasy newspapers 
as a refreshing and elevating diet. It is 
these men and their backers who have de- 
spoiled forests, denuded soils, extinguished 
springs, reduced mountain streams to 
rivulets,so that fruits and cereals withered 
in the valley, and the very earth grew 
sterile under the blanching of a semi- 
tropical sun. 

Wool-growing is an important industry, 
but far less so than the growing of fruits 
and cereals. But how long would these 
latter industries last if the producers in- 
sisted on confining production to lands 
which they did not own, having not so 
much as a color of title? Yet the sheep 
industry is prosecuted here largely by men 
who do not own a foot of land, and would 
not so long as they could overrun the pub- 
lic domain. 

The Interior Department, a year later, 


ruled that on account of the waste com- 
mitted in the reservations, sheep-grazing 
there must be prohibited. Otherwise, 
there could be no reforesting, nor could 
rapid deforesting be arrested. 

A protest went from the great valley to 
Washington that water for irrigation had 
failed in part, as a consequence of this 
waste in the great timber belts of the 
mountains. The four great rivers, once 
tributary to Lake Tulare—viz., Kern, 
Tule, Kaweah, and King’s—had sent no 
water there for some years. In March, 
1899, these mountain streams swelled to 
more than bank-full, yet none of this 
water reached within ten miles of the dry 
bed of the lake. There were cultivated 
farms where steamboats had formerly 
plied. The arid and gaping plains took 
up all the water, and were athirst for 
more. ‘The climatic conditions will account 
in part for this shrinkage, and the denuda- 
tion of the forests by fires, lumbering, and 
other waste, must account, probably, for 
as much more. 

The climate of that great reservation is 
semi-tropical. The heat is great and the 
precipitation of moisture is light; the 
average rainfall along the bordering val- 
ley has hardly exceeded five inches for the 
last three years. In some places it did not 
exceed four inches, where it required not 
less than fourteen inches to produce full 
citrus crops. Water was the vital ques- 
tion. Every cubic foot of it coming down 
from the mountains was precious. What 
wonder that men who had toiled and 
looked out upon failing crops for years, 
saw with alarm this shrinkage of the 
mountain streams and associated it with 
the havoe which the sheep were making 
about the very sources of these streams! 
It was pitiful to see thousands of acres of 
wheat getting three inches above the 
ground and then going back—not even 
making pasture for dying cattle! Pitiful 
to see carloads of unclassed oranges 
thrown out as worthless because there had 
not been water enough to mature them! 
More pitiful to note the number of farm- 
ers who had paid cash rents for farms and 
had got nothing in return—not even so 
much grain as they had put into the 
ground! ‘The conservation of forests, 
the protection of undergrowths, the pres- 
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ervation of glacial meadows as sources of 


fountains were reduced to practical ques- 


tions going to the life and prosperity of 
these toilers in the valley. 

Recently the theory has been aired more 
or less that the burning over of large areas 
of undergrowth in the forests might have 
a beneficent effect. So the sheep-herders 
thought when they burned over thousands 
of acres, involving the destruction of all 
the forest-trees, in order that there might 
be more pasture for the coming season. 
So the Indians thought when they fired 
the forest to drive out the game. A sin- 
gle deer was more to them than a million 
acres of forest going down under the fierce 
flame. The giant trees lying prone are 
evidence of that kind of beneficent work. 

No forester ought ever to fall in with 
that kind of a fallacy. The firing of for- 
ests to prevent firing finds no favor among 
experts. In southern latitudes where the 
rainfall is light, a fire results in perma- 
nent deforesting. Where thousands of 
acres have been burned over on the flanks 
of the lower mountains, no coniferous 
trees have ever reappeared. The scrub 
white oak is the only substitute. The 
sugar-pine, although prolific in seed, does 
not reforest to any great extent in that 
reservation. Nor will the sequoia reforest 
anywhere save where the ground is spongy 
or there are open or blind rivulets near by. 
A group of sequoias is never found remote 
from such conditions. Had it not been for 
the Federal reservations not a group of the 
larger sequoia would be standing to-day. 
One mill has been for years cutting 
lumber from sequoia trees within the lim- 
its of this reservation at the rate of about 
one million feet a week for each open sea- 
son. And many smaller mills have been 
increasing this waste. 

Now, putting these facts together— 
sheep-grazing, with excessive cropping of 
undergrowths, fires, the small precipita- 
tion of moisture, the early melting of snow 
not retarded by undergrowths, the rapid 
evaporation in all the openings that have 
been made, the barbaric waste of the ]um- 
berman—and we have a concrete condition 
making for the rapid disappearance of 
these forests, the shrinkage of mountain 
streams, and an immense reduction of 
agricultural resources in the great border- 


ing valley. It is this adverse condition 
which the Federal Government has tried 
to meet by the setting apart of these reser- 
rations. Private interests must give way 
to public interests. The citrus interest 
alone is of far greater importance than all 
the sheep interests which obtain support 
in the mountains. Wider still is the 
difference. For where the orange blossoms 
there are gardens and beautiful homes, 
a minute cultivation carried to the highest 
perfection—the transfiguration of a desert 
into a paradise, the color and the touch of 
taste, with all the refinements of social 
life. 

When all has been said about the beauty 
of this pastoral life, it remains to be said 
that it has not improved in two thousand 
years. The nomad is still a nomad, and 
neither beauty nor order springs up in the 
paths that his flocks have made desolate. 


The deer never follows in the trail which 


the sheep-herder has made, and the little 
black and brown bears which one some- 
times may meet will not stand up and 
fight, but sneak away on their empty stom- 
achs. The carrion vulture hovers near the 
flock, the puma watches from the cleft of 
a rock, the flicker darts silently away, and 
only the note of the mourning-dove is 
heard borne on the tremulous atmosphere 
from some distant foothill. 

The work of denudation goes on at a 
more rapid pace than ever before. Syndi- 
cates are formed on the other side of the 
country with immense resources of capital 
for the purpose of stripping the forests of 
the Pacific Coast. These vast lumber in- 
terests are all hostile to the whole scheme 
of forest reservations. 

There never has been so much as ten 
acres of coniferous trees planted in this 
State. Occasionally a small eucalyptus 
grove may be found, of no value save for 
firewood; and here and there a border of 
locust and walnut has been set, less for 
timber than for wind-breaks. 

Along the coast reforesting, especially 
in the redwood belt, would progress slowly 
if the fires could be kept down. The red- 
wood (semper-virens) has such a strong 
vitality that it will send up shoots from the 
stump. But neither the sequoia gigantea 
nor the sugar-pine, nor hardly any other 
coniferous tree will renew in that way. 
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In the southern reservations the climatic 
conditions are not favorable to reforesting. 
Thus, for lack of sufficient moisture, no 
ups of sequoia can be found south of 
eer Creek, in Tulare County; and there 
is, for some unknown reason, only one 
small group north of Alpine County. The 
lightmings blast, the fires consume, the 
lumbermen lay waste, the saw-fly and the 
beetle get in their work, and the wandering 
sheepmen put the finishing touches on the 
general devastation. 

If once the forests were stripped which 
border on that great San Joaquin Valley, 
not a citrus orchard could survive the fam- 
ine of water. From the little nooks and 
corners of that valley and the connecting 
ones more than fourteen thousand carloads 
of citrus fruits will be sent to market this 
year, and raisins and other deciduous 
fruits will fill half as many more. 

First and foremost of all the industrial 
mg that concern the people of this 

tate is the arrest of this forest denuda- 
tion, or its equivalent in reforesting 
wherever the ax and the fire have wrought 
the greatest destruction. It takes the 
precedence of all questions of impounding 
flood-waters. Of what practical use would 
this device be if the mountains themselves 
were once denuded of all the original for- 
est? ‘The tree, says the proverb, is the 
mother of the fountain; and the fountain 
is the mother of agriculture. If water is 
becoming a vital question, back of it is the 
supreme one of balancing this forest de- 
nudation by intelligent methods of restora- 
tion. The primary means is the creation 
of a public interest which can grasp the 
whole question of forestry and deal with it 
as one of the most important industrial 
problems of the day. 

Traversing the mountains and the bor- 
dering valleys one could hardly go amiss 
of some striking illustrations of the re- 
lation of forestry to agriculture. In 
Tulare County, about ten miles from Por- 
terville, the owner of a prune orchard of 
about one hundred acres obtained water 
enough from a stream flowing down from 
the reservation, to irrigate the surface with 
sixteen inches. He estimated the prospec- 
tive value of his prune crop at thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The owner of another prune 
orchard of nearly equal size, at no great 
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distance from the first, on account of the 
diminished flow, was only able to obtain 
eight inches for surface irrigation. His 
entire crop of young fruit fell to the 
ground, and he did not get back the cost 
of cultivation. Just beyond there were 
thousands of acres which were baking un- 
der a torrid sun where not even a grass- 
hopper could live. 

Yes, the tree is the mother of the foun- 
tain and when the vandal strikes the tree 
he has done his worst to extinguish the 
fountain. There is good ground for the 
opinion that in the four and a half million 
acres in the Southern Sierra Reservation, 
the depletion and waste in twenty-five 
years from mills, fires and overcropping 
has been equivalent to a hundred million 
feet, board measure, and that the natural 
restoration has not been more than ten per 
cent. of this loss. 

Chief Geographer Gannett estimates 
that in a single year more than ten and 
a quarter million acres of land were 
burned over in this country, and mostly 
within the timber belts. For the year end- 
ing in June, 1899, fires burned over 29,175 
acres in the forest reservations of Califor- 
nia. These fires were extinguished at a 
cost of $10,099—no less than 749 camp- 
fires were extinguished and the whole 
damage was little more than nominal. 
Whereas, in the previous year, a single fire, 
getting beyond control in the San Gabriel 
Reservation, was extinguished at a cost of 
about ten thousand dollars. These cita- 
tions are made as illustrations of some of 
the ways in which a reservation is a meth- 
od of safeguarding that part of the public 
domain which is specially set apart as the 
patrimony of the people. The timber de- 
stroyer cannot set up his mill, and the set- 
ting of a forest-fire becomes a criminal! act. 

While the duties assigned me gave me no 
time to ascend the great mountains in the 
background of the reservation, nor to 
trace every mountain stream to its source, 
nor to find the girth of the largest trees, 
there were compensations in a somewhat 
rough and primitive life. The majesty of 
the mountaihs enthroned in eternal white, 
the very uprightness of the great trees un- 
defiled before God and men, the heavens 
with stars which seemed to hang so low at 
night, the stillness which was more than 
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silence, water medicated and gushing out 
of the rifted granite,—all these were min- 
istries of renewal and gladness, and more 
than compensation for the few days of 
primitive life. If only we once have the 
gift of insight and interpretation, we 
shall know that there are no waste places 
in the earth. At some time there will come 
a gentle ministry making earth and air 
and sky and mountains and the sighing 
and solitude of the forest contribute to the 
fullness of life. This rudimentary vision 
is never so sharpened by books that the 
film is wholly taken off. Once we can get 
some clarified sight, the world under our 
feet may seem greater than the world 
above us. All savage features take on a 
friendly aspect. The thunder, the 
hail, the lightning that smite the moun- 
tain-top only transfigure it into greater 
beauty, and that is not more significant 
than the colors of the wild azalea and the 
blue gentian on the fringe of the forest. 

“What thing did you see on your ex- 
cursion to-day of greatest interest?” said 
the writer to a lady. 

“O, most of all, a little tuft of wild 
phlox growing out of the cleft of a rock on 
the side of Mount Tallac.” 

Surely she had anointed eyes. 

After about a year spent in the South- 
ern Sierra Reservation I asked and 
obtained a transfer to the Tahoe Reserva- 
tion which had just been set apart. This 
reservation, as at present defined, borders 
on Lake Tahoe for twelve miles and ex- 
tends back eighteen miles, including a lit- 
tle less than seven townships. The reasons 
for making this reservation would have 
been equally good for making it more than 
five times the present area. There is now 
a project on foot to extend this reservation 
over all the townships bordering on the 
lake. Much of this contemplated area is 
included in private holdings, but might 
be turned over to the Government by way 
of exchange, for outside land. The De- 

artment would then control the shore- 
ine of one of the most interesting 
navigable lakes in the world. This control 
would be at all times in the interest of the 
public. 

The leading point of interest is the re- 
foresting of this area under the protecting 
care of the Government. There has been 
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a denudation of nearly the entire original 
forest, so far as it had any commercial 
value, from the shore-line of the lake back 
for ten to fifteen miles. The Tahoe and 
Carson Lumber Company, in about twen- 
ty-five years, have taken from this area 
600,000,000 feet of lumber and 1,500,000 
cords of wood. The Truckee Lumber 
Company has cut over an area extending 
from that town along the Truckee River 
up to the margin of the lake, a territory 
something like two miles wide by about 
fifteen miles long. The amount of lumber 
made is probably 300,000,000 feet. or half 
as much as that taken by the Tahoe and 
Carson Lumber Company. Two or three 
pioneer mills, now extinct, have probably 
stripped the forest to the extent of 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The approximate 
estimate is that not less than 1,000,000,000 
feet of lumber have been taken from what 
might be called the margin of Lake Tahoe, 
during the last twenty-five years. 

The climatic conditions in the Tahoe 
Reservation are radically different from 
those of the Southern Sierra Reservation. 
There the rainfall is light, the heat and 
evaporation are great, and reforesting is 
slow, while over considerable areas there is 
none at all. All along the margin of Lake 
Tahoe, including the summits of the Sier- 
ra, snow or rain may be expected, includ- 
ing summer-showers, for nine months of 
the year. The grass in the glacial meadows 
is green through all the summer months. 
Wild flowers bloom as brightly in August 
as they do along the coast in the early 
spring. ‘The question of irrigation, as to 
any tributary lake streams, cuts no figure 
at all. Reforesting is rapid wherever the 
fires can be kept down. All over the large 
areas once denuded of all the choice tim- 
ber one will note the new growth of 
coniferous trees from ten feet to thirty 
feet in height; self -planted, they need no 
protection save from the carelessness of 
campers and the all-devouring fires. 

During the month of August last a fire 
broke out about ten miles back from the 
lake. It looked as if the mountains them- 
selves were belching flames. This fire was 
so close to the reservation’s line that it was 
necessary to send out a force to circum- 
scribe its ravages. But a thousand men 
could not have extinguished it. It is here 
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cited as a specimen fire. It was on a 
tract of a thousand acres where the lum- 
bermen had cut all the larger trees and 
taken only those sections which would 
make clear lumber; all the rest was left as 
so much waste, which literally covered the 
ground. For ten days this fire flamed up 
the mountain side, dissolving snow-drifts, 
felling dry trees with a mighty roar, mak- 
ing the skies look like brass, and veiling 
in at night all the encircling mountains, 
and even the lake. 

When the fire ceased the desolation was 
complete. ‘There was a desert of ashes. 
All the young pines, some thirty feet high, 
that had begun to cover the ground were 
destroyed. Nature had done royally in the 
work of reforesting, and vandals had 
blasted all the work. 

It was found that the tract on which 
this ruin was wrought was one of a thou- 
sand acres which the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California had sold to the 
lumbermen for the very purpose of denu- 
dation. One is tempted to inquire whether 
that plan of caring for forests, on the part 
of a great university, does not need a 
radical revolution. It will be a good day 
when, under better auspices, this great in- 
stitution shall have made good this con- 
tributory waste by planting where it has 
incidentally destroyed. 

In the year previous to this fire, one 
was started in Lake Valley Township, just 
beyond this University section. The con- 
ditions were about the same. The area 
ravaged was about two miles wide by eight 
miles long. The forest of young pines dis- 
appeared and there is now only a black- 
ened waste. The heat from the burning of 
fallen timber is so great that it destroys not 
only the new growths, but the few isolated 
cone-bearing trees, as well as the seed 
which has already fallen to the ground. 
Slowly nature will replant. The birds will 
drop a few seeds and the winter blasts will 
bear along fresh cones, and finally all the 
scars will disappear by that process of 
eternal renewal which counts a thousand 
years as one day. Could any more benefi- 
cent plan be devised by the Government 
than that which stays this enormous waste, 
making it certain that not an ax shall be 
lifted up against some of the noblest trees 
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of the forest and not a fire shall devour, if 
human agency can prevent it? 

Crossing and recrossing the summits of 
the Sierra at various points fourteen times 
last summer, we should have cared more 
for the companionship of a trained scien- 
tist for one day than for the association of 
a thousand tourists who flitted like butter- 
flies along the margin of the lake and 
through the glens, having such diluted 
speech that even the magpies might have 
mocked them from bush and thicket. Per- 
haps he could tell what forces are at work 
for the decay and disintegration of the 
granite caps of Tallac, Freel’s, and Job’s 
peaks, so that a dry avalanche of commi- 
nuted rock is constantly moving down to 
the valley. In what age will these moun- 
tains, two of which are more than ten 
thousand feet high, become as mere hil- 
locks on an uplifted plain? What was the 
cataclysm which made the lake recede on 
the southern side from the base of the 
Sierra, so that one entire township is only 
the dry bed of the Lake with a diminished 
surface of nearly twenty per cent? 

What of that cluster of lakelets beyond 
Glen Alpine at an altitude of nearly 7,000 
feet? Are they so many extinct craters, 
the fires and the fever cooled by the purest 
water, so that they now look up as so many 
blue eyes to the blue of the heavens? 

And that greater lake over whose abys- 
mal depths a swift mail steamer goes on 
its daily summer route of sixty-five miles 
—in what geological age was it the crater 
of a stupendous volcano?—a sea of fire 
in the place of this new sea of glass which 
mirrors all the glory and the peace of the 
summer heavens. If there has been only 
a breaking-down of the crust to almost 
unsounded depths, why these mounds of 
igneous rock once red with telluric fire, 
now black as if in mourning for some part 
of a lost world? 

Our scientist would have been useful one 
day as an arbitrator, when a woodman 
brought all his lore to confound the theory 
that the cutting away of the forest had a 
direct relation to the decrease by evapora- 
tion of mountain streams. Before he had 
cut away a certain forest, he said, the 
ground was so firm that a loaded team 
could be driven over it with safety. After 
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the forest had been stripped, the ground 
became so soft and springy that a team 
with an empty cart could not be Criven 
over it. His explanation was that mois- 
ture which the trees had formerly taken 
up became so much surplus which came 
to the surface of the ground. 

As that theory contravened all the per- 
sonal observations made for more than a 
year, some other explanation was sought. 
Going to a near-by hamlet on the Nevada 
side of the lake, it was found that many of 
the chimneys were tilted and awry. A set- 
tler with a red nose said that “ Natur’ had 
had the delirium tremens.” The smart 
shock of an earthquake had probably shak- 
en up a blind spring and brought the un- 
derflow to the surface. But when I 
afterwards met the woodman and gave 
him what appeared to be the true solution, 
he only said, “ Science and earthquakes be 
hanged ! ” 

But even this man was, unconsciously, a 
beneficiary of that science which he be- 
rated; for it had been so well applied to 
the stocking of the lake with young trout 
that its apparent resources were more than 
doubled. He could take, in an hour, more 
than he could eat in a week. And he could 
note such an almost miraculous draft of 
fishes that, beyond all local consumption, 
a surplus of half a ton of trout was daily 
sent to distant markets. 

Shall we think less of the beautiful story 


of the feeding of the five thousand on the 
side of the mountain, if we note how 
science is represented by two men, in shirt- 
sleeves, with coarse hands and soiled gar- 
ments, who from a little shack on an 
outlet of Fallen Leaf Lake were daily send- 
ing out so many young fry that at matur- 
ity they would feed more than five times 
five thousand men? Evermore, under 
the touch of the trained hand and eye, the 
less is becoming the greater. 

Nor may one think lightly of the com- 
mon incidents of a day’s march—the com- 
ing of the dawn, the fading of the after- 
glow into the purple of twilight, the 
play of light and shadow on water and 
wooded slope, all color-tones and grada- 
tions, the miracle of color in brianthus 
and blushing azaleas, and the gold of the 
lilies on the marshes, the friendly nodding 
of pink and blue-bells in solitary places, 
the fluting of a thrush, and the shimmer of 
a distant waterfall. For all sights and 
sounds count for the cleansing and sweet- 
ening of life. 

Beyond all these minor incidents there 
is to be the final appraisement, when one 
forest after another has been stripped— 
that neither vineyard, nor orchard, nor 
carpeted meadow, nor the bloom of many 
gardens is more precious than the pine and 
the fir-tree and the cedar which may still 
remain as the crown and the glory of these 
majestic heights. 
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ANY readers will remember that 
their morning newspapers several 
months ago gave distressing ac- 

counts of the awful and untimely death 
of the late Lord Fenswood (Horace Den- 
ton), and of the complete destruction by 
explosion and subsequent fire, of the lab- 
oratory, observatory, and the several other 
buildings of the associated group which 
constituted his scientific workshops on his 
estate near Taplow. Later issues related 
that his surviving widow, a bride of but a 
year, was in receipt, almost daily, of 
numberless telegrams, memorials, resolu- 
tions, etc.—the tributes of the entire world 
of science to this man’s tireless labors, 
which have added such wonderful store to 
our knowledge, our manufacturing facili- 
ties, and even our daily convenience. 
Undoubtedly, the world will never fully 
realize the loss it sustained in the sad end- 
ing of this great mind. 

The exact cause of the calamity was de- 
clared at the time to be unascertainable. 
It occurred after midnight; and when aid 
reached the spot, which was_ rather 
secluded, the scene, as all the accounts 
agreed, was so terrifying (owing to the 
great number of electric cables which had 
lately been laid there from every power- 
plant within many miles, and which then 
were scattered around in the wildest con- 
fusion, still charged with their deadly cur- 
rents, and also to the yet continuing 
explosions of chemicals in the burning 
laboratory) that little could be done until 
word had been sent to shut off the cur- 
rents. 

It was known that Lord Fenswood had 
been carrying on extensive investigations 
necessitating the use of many powerful 
electrical currents, but he had given the 
world no definite information as to his 
aims or results, and his death, and the 
destruction of all records and notes, now 
apparently rendered his last labors useless, 
whatever they may have been. 

The accounts detailed the finding of the 
only survivor of the disaster, Henry A. 
Wheatstone, Esq., Lord Fenswood’s cousin 
and intimate friend, who had been with 
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him that night and who was discovered 
among the débris, badly burned and oth- 
erwise injured and in an unconscious con- 
dition, and finally of the discovery and 
identification of all that was mortal of 
Lord Fenswood. There had been no other | 
fatalities, as investigation showed that no 
workmen or assistants had been required 
at the buildings on that night. 

The present writer does not consider it 
necessary to record the strange combina- 
tion of circumstances which enables him 
to give the following account to the pub- 
lic. It must suffice to state that Henry A. 
Wheatstone eventually recovered from the 
effects of the catastrophe and that the doc- 
ument here following is from his pen, and 
is now for the first time published. 


NARRATION OF HENRY A. WHEATSTONE., 


I, Henry A. Wheatstone, was the sole 
companion of Lord Fenswood on that ter- 
rible night when he met his tragic death. 
After due consideration, Lady Fenswood 
and I have decided that, owing to its scien- 
tific importance, it will be best for me to 
undertake, with her assistance, to write 
out an account, as fully as possible, of the 
events leading up to that catastrophe, and 
I now set myself to the task. With what 
painful emotions I turn my thoughts back- 
ward to the happy days which preceded 
the terrible event of which I must tell, the 
reader may imagine, but I nerve myself 
to the duty. 


Lord Fenswood (then Horace Denton) 
and I were friends in boyhood, and had 
remained so through school, college, and 
all the years of early effort,—he in medi- 
cine, and I in my father’s office,—when, 
by the death of an uncle, he came into a 
considerable income and the Fenswood 
estate, near Taplow. He immediately 
dropped active practice and devoted him- 
self heart and soul to experimental science, 
with what results the world knows to its 
uttermost corner. 

There was already on the estate an ob- 
servatory containing a splendid twenty- 
inch refractor, our late uncle having been 
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an enthusiastic amateur astronomer, and 
we had early, when spending our boyhood 
vacations there, acquired a strong interest 
in the science. Taking the observatory 
as a nucleus, my cousin gradually built 
around and adjoining it many special 
buildings, wherein he pursued to his 
heart’s content his daring and unconven- 
tional experiments. 

His was a mind fit both to conceive and 
execute the most daring projects; and be- 
ing unhampered financially his incessant 
activity in his chosen field naturally 
could not fail of result. He found himself 
at thirty-four on the highest pinnacle of 
scientific research and discovery, a peer, 
and his name a household worl through- 
out the world—a veritable meteor in the 
world of science. 

A year ago he married most happily. 
Lady Fenswood, while taking generally no 
especial part in his investigations, yet 
sympathized heartily with his ambitions, 
and being also in a way scientific,—she 
was an ardent entomologist,—their mar- 
ried life was perfect. 

It was my habit to run down every Fri- 
day or Saturday to Fenswood, and on one 
such occasion, shortly after his marriage, 
I well remember that, dismissing the fly 
and making my way to the laboratory as 
usual, I found him there, reading in some 
scientific journal an article by some one 
briefly relating the writer’s discovery, 
that an electrical or magnetic. field had 
the power, under certain conditions, of re- 
fracting light. The discoverer, after a few 
vain experiments to find some law by 
which the refraction might be controlled, 
had apparently dropped the matter, and it 
seemed not to have attracted the editor’s 
attention. My cousin’s interest in the arti- 
cle was unmistakable. He leaned forward 
in his chair with an expression of disgust 
—_ mingled with the eagerness in his 

ace. 

“Imbecile!” he ejaculated roughly. 
“Do you know what that means ?” He 
shook the paper at me as he spoke and 
continued without waiting for my reply. 
“There ’s work—work for a lifetime, if 
necessary, right there. Good heavens! 
see the possibilities! There would be 
practically no limit to the size of such a 
field. Once this problem is solved, a good 


half of the most interesting and important 
questions which we ask would be answered 
us.” He continued with increasing ex- 
citement: “ What can be more intense 
than our desire for absolute knowledge 
of the universe? See how we strive,—we, 
I mean, who have minds above our daily 
bread! See our chemists, how they grub 
and grope among their atoms and their 
molecules; our astronomers, how labor- 
iously they construct their incomplete 
theories from their few hard-earned facts ; 
our biologists, how tediously they fit to- 
gether decayed, fragmentary bones; and 
here, right here,” he shook the paper at me 
again, “is the means to half of that we 
seek, and this imbecile sees not what he 
has discovered,—nor probably any one 
else,” he ended more quietly, dropping 
back into his chair, for he had risen to his 
feet in his excitement. I had sat gazing 
at him in considerable astonishment 
throughout his rapid speech, and even yet 
failed to see the full reason for his vehe- 
mence and evident excitement. 

“Why,” I said at length, “I fear I 
don’t quite follow you. Evidently it’s an 
important matter,” and looked at him ex- 
pectantly. He leaned back in a reverie, 
seemingly following out in fancy the glow- 
ing possibilities of his imagination. 

“Yes, yes,” he responded absently; 


“ you see, nearly all our knowledge of the. 


universe at large has been gained through 
our discovery of the optical laws govern- 
ing the refraction of light and by the em- 
ployment of lenses—of glass, principally. 
But glass is a very unsatisfactory sub- 
stance for this purpose, especially for 
large lenses, and although we have evi- 
dently just about reached the limit of our 
ability in its use for this purpose, our 
powers are as yet very, very feeble. Now, 
it is obvious that if we can but discover 
the laws by which mere air, in a state of 
electrical or magnetic disturbance or ten- 
sion, can refract light, as we did discover 
them as regards glass, we shall be limited 
no longer to lenses of paltry inches, but 
can make them of practically unlimited 
size.” He rose to his feet and began 
pacing about the room. 

“ Yes, the wonders of the universe shall 
be unfolded in absolute detail; no more 
theories! We shall examine the planets 
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as we would a valley from a hill-top; we 
shall know absolutely. And the stars, and 
the nebule,—who can say what they will 
reveal? And ultimate space,—Good Hea- 
vens! what shall we see?” he asked, com- 
ing abruptly to a full stop and facing me 
with glowing countenance. 

I was myself now stirred out of my 
usual equanimity; his words were so ear- 
nest, so luminous and convincing, that 
even my dull imagination was aflame. My 
faith in his ability was unbounded. For 
the moment the thing was done, and I 
soared with him in the wildest flights. He 
still grasped the paper in his hand. 

“Now, let us go over this again,” he 
said, and proceeded to read the article 
aloud, carefully noting all the scientific 


data, given in technical terms, as to the | 


kind and strength of current used, the 
apparatus, etc. When he had finished he 
leaned back in deep thought. I sat in 
silence, watching the earnest face, now 
alight with enthusiasm, my thoughts still 
running in the unaccustomed channels 
into which they had been directed by his 
vehement words. 

“Now, old man,” he said at length, ris- 
ing, “amuse yourself for a bit. I shall 
start in at once by reproducing the original 
experiment.” And thereupon he busied 
himself with some apparatus at one of the 
benches. 

So I searched the books and papers on 
the table for something likely to interest 
me, as I had often done before when he 
had engrossed himself too deeply for con- 
versation. I soon found something, and, 
righting a cigar, began to read comfort- 
ably. 

A whirring sound shortly interrupted 
me, and, looking up, I saw that he had 
started a small dynamo. 

“I fear I shall have to interrupt you,” 
he observed, “ as I must turn off the lights 
for a time in order to perform the experi- 
ment.” Going over to the bench, I saw 
that he had arranged some electrical appa- 
ratus around an empty circular frame, in 
front of which, on a stand, stood a small 
stereopticon. He touched a button and we 
were in darkness save for the flickering of 
the dynamo’s brushes, until he opened the 
slide of the stereopticon, from which a 
bright beam of light shot forth to the cen- 
ter of the frame. 
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I saw with surprise, however, that 
through this frame the beam did not pass, 
but instead there appeared beyond upon 
the floor and wall of the room an inces- 
santly shifting play of the most brilliant 
colors, which changed places with such as- 
tonishing rapidity that it made me dizzy 
to look at them. 

“The refraction is unmistakable,” he 
cried, “as you can see for yourself. It is 
obvious that the unsteadiness is caused by 
the momentary variations of the current,” 
and for an hour or more we stood there 
watching the play of the brilliantly col- 
ored light, while he, by many adjustments 
of the apparatus and changes in the cur- 
rent, produced endlessly beautiful effects. 
At length the lights were turned on again. 
He brought out the decanters, and we dis- 
cussed over our cigars the probable difficul- 
ties of the task to which he had so 
enthusiastically set himself. He was of 
the opinion that the first difficulty was the 
unsteadiness of the current. 

“You see,” he said, “we are dealing 
with almost incomprehensible velocities 
and rates of vibration. The adjustment 
must be absolute; a change which would 
be imperceptible to our finest instruments 
is plainly sufficient to destroy the equi- 
librium which must exist in the refracting 
field. That shall be my first endeavor. 
When that is gained, I shall feel myself 
well on the road to success.” As it was 
now late, and I was to return to town 
next morning, I shortly retired to the 
room reserved for my use in the wing of 
the laboratory, leaving him to his accus- 
tomed midnight vigil. 

Needless to say, during the ensuing 
week I waited expectantly for news of pro- 
gress or success, but none came, and on my 
next visit he had nothing to report save 
steady effort, and thus it went on for some 
weeks. He was devoting himself to the 
work with such assiduity that his health 
was suffering. This became plainer and 
plainer as the weeks wore on, and I finally 
asserted myself to such good purpose that, 
the time of year being early summer, I got 
him out for a week’s fishing, which we 
spent at my father’s place in Westmore- 
land. The change of daily scene and 
trend of thought straightened him up 
wonderfully; the color came back to his 
face and his old fire and vim returned to 
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him in full tide, and when at length I let 
him go he sped to his work as a lover to 
his mistress. For some time further he 
made no apparent progress, but one even- 
ing upon my arrival I found him jubi- 
lant. 

“Come and see,” he greeted me. So I 
followed as he walked rapidly to the 
laboratory. He turned off the lights as 
soon as I had entered, and drew the slide 
of the stereopticon. As before, the bright 
beam of light failed to pass the frame, but 
instead of the familiar feverishly shifting 
and formless play of colored light upon 
the floor and wall, there was now a veri- 
table kaleidoscope of colors, mingled in ut- 
most confusion, it is true, but steady as 
could be asked. 

“Do you see!” he cried triumphantly. 
“ Come, let us celebrate.” He turned on 
the lights and produced the decanters and 
cigars. 

“T am half through now, I think. It 
was’ hard work, but I have won.” 

“ As you always do,” I responded admir- 
ingly. “ But what is the meaning of that 
wild confusion of colors? ” 

“ Well,” he answered slowly, “it means 
that the different parts of the field refract 
and disperse, each upon its own basis, as 
would a plate of glass of varying density 
or thickness, or, perhaps more correctly, 
as would a miscellaneous lot of prisms, if 
arranged irregularly in the field.” 

He now applied himself to the solution 
of the remaining difficulties with char- 
acteristic fervor, and one afternoon I re- 
ceived a message :-— 


Eureka! Don’t fail to come to- 
morrow if possible. F. 


I need scarcely say I did not wait for 
to-morrow, but at once hailed a cab, and 
was driven to Paddington with all speed, 
as it was then almost train-time. 


I found him in the observatory, busy 
arranging a number of wires that had 
been laid to the building and which he 
was engaged in connecting with the object- 
glass end of the tube of the telescope, 
which had been reversed upon the stand- 
ard until it was within convenient reach 
of the ground. The object-glass itself 
had, I noticed, been removed from its 


place, and, carefully nested, was lying up- 
on the floor beside the standard. He shook 
my hand hearti'v. 

“You are prompt. I hoped you would 
come to-day, but feared you would not 
get my wire in time. I think [ can get 
things ready to-night for a practical dem- 
onstration of my success.” 

“ But how in the world did you do it?” 
I asked, curiously. 

“IT am afraid I camnot explain it 
clearly,” he answered, “as it is quite an 
intricate matter. I have finally succeeded 
in so applying the current, or rather, in 
so adjusting the tension in the field, as 
to produce about such a refraction as the 
usual glass lens gives. The really be- 
wildering thing about it is that it is per- 
fectly achromatic. This, I must confess, 
is an absolute mystery to me, as I had 
expected the attainment of this result to 
prove the most difficult feature. But you 
may be sure I have most thankfully ac- 
cepted this gift of the gods.” 

He shortly finished the adjustment of 
the wires and reversed the telescope so 
that it again pointed to the heavens. 
There being nothing further to be done 
at the observatory, we went to the resi- 
dence, where, at dinner, we celebrated in 
advance, with the oldest wine in the Fens- 
wood cellars, the final success of this his 
greatest effort. We awaited the night 
with impatience, and finally, as the shades 
of evening stole softly down, we started, 
a happy and expectant group, toward the 
observatory, for, as I need scarcely say, 
Lady Fenswood was one of us on this 
occasion. 

The stars were just appearing as we 
arrived, and Jupiter, the evening star, was 
already well up, resplendent, in the east- 
ern sky. As soon as we had entered Lord 
Fenswood switched on the current, opened 
one of the eastern slides, seated himself in 
the observing-chair, and, amid a silence 
broken only by the slow ticking of the 
clock-work mechanism, adjusted the focus. 

“Now you can see for yourselves,” he 
announced, quietly, quitting the chair. 

“Come, Emily, you first,” he said to 
Lady Fenswood, who thereupon placed 
herself in the chair. 

“ Now, tell us, if that is not just as clear 
and sharp as you have ever seen it.” 
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“ Why, it is, it is,” she cried, after a few 
moments, “perfect in every respect; I 
see no difference whatever,” and she left 
the chair slowly and silently... Eagerly I 
took her place, and there was the familiar 
planet and his magnificent system, as 
clearly defined as I had ever seen it. 
Indeed, it was a rare night,—the air was 
absolutely steady, and I could distinctly 
see the markings upon the moons. He 
removed the blind from the chart-lamp as 
I left the chair, so that we might see more 
clearly, and then, at once, the full force 
of this great mind’s wondrous work came 
upon me, and I stood, gazing at him with 
solemn eyes, awed as by a miracle. Thus 
we stood in silence for some moments. 

“Oh, come,” he broke in, “this won’t 
do. This is only one more of those 
inevitable advances which we make once 
in a while upon nature’s frontier. What 
we must do now is to rush work with all 
speed upon a field, or lens rather, as I 
may call it, of sufficient power, so that we 
may at last,” he finished with emphasis, 
“know something.” But the impression 
made upon us was too deep for his words 
to lightly dispel, and he was himself quiet 
and preoccupied as we slowly wended our 
way back to the residence, a silent, 
thoughtful group. 

Upon what wonderful, nay, incredible 
scenes, should we shortly gaze with won- 
dering eyes! What entrancing knowl- 
edge should soon be ours, transcending 
all the highest hopes of mankind! Aye, 
who in all this world could say? It was 
too much. I felt a sense of suffocation 
at the vista opened out before even my 
slow imagination, and _ involuntarily 
straightened my shoulders and drew a 
deep breath of the cool evening air. The 
action did not escape notice, for Lady 
Fenswood immediately followed my exam- 

le. 

“That is just the way I feel,” she said; 
“the thought of it is simply overpower- 
ing.” That relieved the tension, and we 
fell to eagerly discussing the probable 
length of time necessary for the comple- 
tion of a field, or lens, as my cousin now 
termed it, of sufficient size to give con- 
clusive results. On arrival at the house, 
he began immediate calculations as to the 


necessary electrical power which would be 
required for varying sizes, and finally an- 
nounced his opinion that it would be best 
to construct one first fifteen feet in 
diameter. 

“ This will be of ample power,” he said, 
“to show us the actual physical conditions 
on the planets, and it will be sufficiently 
large so that when, in its construction, I 
shall have overcome certain difficulties 
which I foresee in the control of the cur- 
rent over so large a_ surface, the 
methods which shall prove necessary will 
apply to any larger size.” As may be 
imagined we spent a joyous evening, and 
it was late ere we retired. 

We enthusiastically gave what assist- 
ance we could in drawing up plans for the 
necessary mechanical appliances, and at 
length the orders and specifications were 
sent out to the different firms for the tube, 
standard, and even the observatory itself, 
which he decided to locate adjoining the 
laboratory. Arrangements were also made 
with every power-house within available 
distance for cables to be laid to the site 
of the observatory that was to be, for, as 
my cousin explained to us, the power need- 
ed for a field even fifteen feet in diameter 
was simply enormous. He devoted him- 
self meantime, to preparing such of the 
necessary apparatus as could be construct- 
ed in the workshops on the premises. 

The work went on apace by night and 
day, and the scene was a busy one. The 
observatory was soon up in its appointed 
location, and the standard and tube in 
place, but a delay in the construction of 
some of the minor but still essential 
mechanism, due to a misunderstanding of 
the order, nearly drove him, and us as 
well, frantic, for I could not resist the con- 
tagious excitement under which my 
cousin and Lady Fenswood labored during 
this time of preparation, and sadly neg- 
lected my duties at the office in my desire 
to be on the ground and of what assist- 
ance I could. Meantime the cables had 
been duly laid as ordered, until the group 
of buildings was the center of a very 
spider’s-web of heavy wires and he him- 
self had fully perfected the appliances for 
governing their currents, so that we now 
only waited for the belated mechanism. 
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At this stage our active and enthusias- 
tic assistant, Lady Fenswood, was com- 
pelled to leave us, her sister having sent 
an urgent request for her presence in a 
sudden illness which had befallen her. It 
was with double regret that she left the 
scene, first exacting from us the promise 
of frequent bulletins, and it was upon the 
very day of her departure, as night was 
falling, that the anxiously expected pack- 
age arrived, being delivered by messenger, 
in obedience to Lord Fenswood’s orders. 
After dispatching a message to that effect 
to Lady Fenswood, we hurried with the 
precious package to the observatory, with 
what intense excitement and expectancy 
the reader may vainly try to realize. On 
our arrival Lord Fenswood at once turned 
on the current, and, Jupiter being already 
in good position, announced, in a voice 
which trembled with the emotion he could 
not control, that he would direct the tele- 
scope to the great planet, for this, the first 
fruition of the most wonderful and 
astounding achievement that science has 
yet attained. 

I watched with bated breath, my heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, as he seated 
himself in the observing-chair of that 
Titanic mass of mechanism. 

What would he see? What deepest of 
Nature’s secrets might not bare themselves 
for this, the first time, to human eye? 
This mighty engine of science, what 
amazing knowledge might it bring us 
from those far-distant realms of space? 

The great mystery was now to be solved, 
and answered fully. While these thoughts 
were running through my mind he was 
still occupied with the adjustment of the 
focus, and I could no longer restrain my 
impatience. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 
I asked, impetuously. “Is anything 
wrong?” 

“T cannot get a focus,” he replied; 
“there is something wrong—lI know not 
what.” He left the chair and examined 
different parts of the electrical mechan- 
ism but could find nothing wrong, and 
then began a careful and systematic over- 
hauling of all the apparatus. 

Every few moments he went to the tele- 
scope, but each time was met with disap- 


pointment. The hours passed. We were 
almost in despair. Everything had been 
carefully examined, and was seemingly in 
perfect order. 

“T cannot understand it at all,” he ex- 
claimed at length passionately, and turned 
back once again to the apparatus he had 
devised for governing the current. 

“Ah, thank God! here it is,” he sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

“ What is it?” I asked at his elbow. 

“Never mind, I won’t waste time ex- 
plaining,” he answered, and proceeded to 
quickly make some adjustments in the 
mechanism he had been examining. 

“Now, thank Heaven, everything is 
right.” He hurried to the telescope. 

But by this time, for it was now past 
midnight, Jupiter was almost at the 
zenith, and, for the time, beyond reach of 
the giant tube. Mars, however, had risen 
in the mean time, and was now in fair 
view through the slide already open. Lord 
Fenswood at once directed the tube 
toward the brightly shining planet, quick- 
ly seated himself, and, with trembling 
hand adjusted the focus. I involuntarily 
held my breath. 

That old, old world, where all our prob- 
lems must ages ago have worked them- 
selves out to their inevitable ends,—where, 
if there be any truth whatsoever in evolu- 
tion, must be intelligence as vastly exceed- 
ing ours as ours exceeds that of the lowli- 
est mundane organism—Oh Heavens, 
what would he see? A moment of silence, 
and a cry of astonishment, almost of fear, 
broke from his lips. 

“My God,” he muttered, “can it be 
true? I cannot doubt! It is true!” 

“For God’s sake,” I cried, utterly un- 
able longer to restrain myself, “ tell me 
something! What do you see? ‘Tell me, 
for Heaven’s sake! ” 

He scarcely listened, so absorbed was he 
in the glorious vision set before him. At 
length he began absently, in an almost in- 
audible voice, “ I see,—yes, I do see truly. 
What incredible works!” he broke off 
abruptly, “ what master-minds! what stu- 
pendous intelligence! I cannot believe my 
own eyes.” 

I listened with such trembling eagerness 
as is not to be described, to these disjointed 
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utterances, scarce audible or intelligible. 
He was deaf to all my entreaties, frantic 
though they were, oblivious to my pres- 
ence, to my existence, even, of the world, 
of everything, save that marvelous scene 
outspread before his astonished eyes. 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, “ What 
is the matter? Something is wrong! It is 
out of focus! ” 

At this moment I heard a sharp crack- 
ling behind where I stood, and as [ 
turned quickly toward the sound there 
came such a blinding flash of light as 


made me stagger back, my hands before 


my eyes. I dimly saw him spring from 
the chair and rush toward the apparatus 
regulating the current, but before he could 
reach it the building became in a second, 
such a living, blazing, hissing hell, as may 
not be imagined in its awfulness, and such 
as I shall never see agam and live. The 
awful power of near a thousand cables had 
suddenly, through some terrible accident, 
been let loose in all its hideous strength, 
in that fearful place. 3 
Blinded, dazed, bewildered, all but un- 
conscious, with the suddenness and terror 
of it all, I staggered somehow through 
that dreadful place, felt the night air 
upon my face, and fell unconscious. How 
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long I lay I know not, but when I weakly 
struggled to my feet the observatory was 
but a heap of tangled ruins and the whole 
group of buildings was blazing fiercely. 

I staggered past them toward the resi- 
dence, scarce knowing what I did, when, 
as I passed the blazing laboratory, there 
came a terrible explosion from within it. 
I had a glimpse of its walls opening in 
jagged rents, with the red flames shooting 
through, and knew no more. 


My task is ended; I have little more to 
say. Lady Fenswood and I have, since 
my recovery, thoroughly searched all the 
papers in Lord Fenswood’s study at the 
residence, and have now got together quite 
a mass of notes, calculations, memoranda, 
and general data, relating to the great 
problem which he so successfully solved, 
but, alas, at such terrible cost to himself, 
to us, and to the world. His principal 
notes, however, were kept in the laboratory 
study, and these are now, of course, utterly 
destroyed. However, let us hope that 
what we have found may be sufficient to 
enable science to take up this great prob- 
lem anew, and that, although the master- 
mind be gone, in time may once again 
come success. 


MY SWEETHEART 


“JTS she pretty?” 


How can 


Critically judge of her ? 


“What her height ?” 


Close to my heart,—_ 


So much I can swear of her. 
‘What the color of her eyes?” 
“What the tinting of her hair?” 
How may I her charms appraise ? 
I cannot take stock of her. 


She ’s my sweetheart ; understand, 
In my eyes none can surpass her. 
She has all perfections,— but 
Words are cold; they can’t describe her. 


Frances Anne Cowles. 
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THROUGH THE EMERALD ISLE—II 


By ADELAIDE S. HALL 


HE most attractive objects in a 

foreign city are generally its 

churches, and Christ Church, Dub- 
lin, is no exception. The site upon which 
the present structure rises was once a 
pagan rath, or fortification, which com- 
manded a pass over the Liffey River near 
a spot called the “Dark Pool,” or, in 
Gaelic, “ Dubh-linn,” hence the city’s 
name. It was in this locality that the 
venerable King Brian Boru fell, cleaved 
from crown to chin by the ax of the Vi- 


According to the legend, when St. Patrick 
arrived within a short distance of Dublin, 
a crowd of people went out to greet him. 
Alphinous, King of Dublin, was mourn- 
ing the death of his two children. One 
had died in its bed and the other had been 
drowned while bathing in the river. The 
bodies had been prepared for burial when 
the news of St. Patrick’s coming reached 
the town. The king caused the saint to be 
brought before him, and promised if he 
would restore his children to life that he 
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king Brodar. The church was founded 
in the eleventh century, though the pres- 
ent structure (in the Transition style) 
is principally sixteenth and seventeenth 
century work. A tower containing a 
chime of eighteen bells, which play twenty- 
eight airs automatically, is one of the dis- 
tinctive features. 

Leaving this edifice we passed through 
a very uninviting section of the city, whici 
is probably the part referred to by Robert 
Burns as “ Hades,” and found ourselves 
before the Cathedral of St. Patrick. 
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and all his people would become Chris- 
tians. The miracle was performed and the 
monarch and subjects were baptized in a 
well near the site of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

The present building was erected by 
Archbishop Comyn in the twelfth century. 
The roof is lofty, and is supported by 
richly decorated columns. Five lancet 
windows admit a soft radiance over the 
dark oak of the stalls, and the swords and 
gilded helmets of the Illustrious Order of 
the Knights of St. Patrick. The vener- 
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able walls have frowned upon many a 
strife, the most important of which was 
in 1572, when the arrows were found 
sticking in the ceiling, and there remained 
for many years. Cromwell quartered his 
cavalry here, and here, through an aper- 
ture in a massive door, the great Earls of 
Ormonde and Desmond publicly shook 
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hands, as ordered by the Government, for 
they were possessed with such hatred of 
each other that it was not thought advis- 
able for them to come into closer contact. 
Among the most important monuments is 
that of Jonathan Swift, once Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

While in Dublin, we attended the open- 
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ing performance of “A Modern Don 
Quixote,” and had the pleasure of seeing 
Lady Cadogan, the wife of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and her suite. She was 
patroness of the performance, and her box 
was supplied with huge bouquets and white 
satin programmes. ‘There was a display 
of Irish beauty and costumes in the house, 
and we had the opportunity of studying 
the characteristics of both. Though all the 
women of Great Britain have more or less 
color in their faces, none have such 
a pronounced tint as the Irishwo- 
men. It is like a crimson splash 
from Nature’s paint brush, and is 
not diffused over the cheeks. 

A word in regard to some. com- 
mon customs. Americans are apt 
to feel a bit awkward when walking 
in Irish cities, as all the vehicles as 
well as the pedestrians turn to the 
left instead of the right. Every 
one takes tea at four o’clock, and 
no matter how busy the man or wo- 
‘man or in what rank of life, when 
the hour arrives time is always 
found to drink the cheering cup. 

Trinity College, of world-wide 
reputation, faces College Green, 
and was opened to students in 1593. 
Flanking its chief portal are the 
statue of Edmund Burke, the bril- 
liant statesman and orator, and 
that of Oliver Goldsmith. A figure 
representing Grattan, who “ bound 
the bar and senate with his spell,” 
adorns the center of the Green. 

In connection with the names of 
these great Irishmen, it will not be 
amiss to note the fact that an as- 
tonishing number of executive of- 
fices in different countries are held 


by Irishmen at the present time. 


The great British Generals—Lords 
Kitchener, Wolseley, and Roberts, 
Sir George Doan, Sir Henry 
Gough, and Sir Richard Kelly (the last 
two of Lucknow fame), Sir George White, 
Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
and Chief Justice Russell, are Irish born. 
There have been Irish Governors of New- 
foundland and New South Wales, and an 
Irish Minister to China. No more dis- 
tinguished soldier lives to-day in Russia 
than a certain aide-de-camp, General 


Obrutscheff, whose family name was thus 
changed from O’Bryan, they being Irish 
born. Count O’Gorman is Private Cham- 
berlain to the Pope, and Viscount Taafe is 
Privy Councillor to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Our own list of brilliant statesmen 
and Generals, we all know, contains many 
Irish names. In my journey I passed 
within three miles of the ancestral home 
of President McKinley, which is near 
Ballymoney. 
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A view of the tomb of Daniel O’Connell 
is worth the trip to Glasnevin Cemetery. 
The “ Liberator ” sleeps beneath a repro- 
duction of the famous Round Tower, a 
relic of feudal times which is to be seen in 
different parts of Ireland. 

Three distinct counties can be seen from 
the undulating surface of Phcenix Park, 
Dublin. Here, in a secluded spot, the 
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Irish Secretaries were murdered in the 
year 1882. 

On the journey from Dublin to Belfast 
we stopped at the quaint old town of 
Drogheda, with its viaduct over the Boyne 
River. Engaging a jaunting-car at the 
White Horse Hotel, we drove under the 
giant gate of St. Lawrence and out upon 
the finely kept roads of County Meath, to 
the pagan tumulus at New Grange. An 
immense cairn, or hill of stones, rises to 
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enormous size. These are chiseled in 
spirals, coils, lozenges, and other ancient 
designs. In each arm, or recess, a large 
sacrificial bowl of granite still rests. This 
tomb construction is contemporary with 
that of the pyramids of Sakaria, and the 
principle of construction is the same as the 
tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene. 
Although we searched for the wild 
shamrock since we had landed on Irish soil, 
the first that we had found was near the 
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a height of seventy feet, and covers about 
two acres. Trees grow upon this cairn, 
which contains a series of chambers 
within. We entered a small aperture at 
its base, led by a female guide with 
candles. At a distance of five feet we were 
obliged to get down on “all fours” and 
crawl ten feet farther until we reached the 
main passage where we could again stand 
upright. If we had not known that the 
huge slabs which lined the passage had 
been in the same half-fallen condition for 
centuries, we should not have had the 
courage to enter. The great sepulchral 
chamber in the center, supposed now to 
have been the tomb of some prehistoric 
king or kings, is cruciform in shape and 
twenty-five feet in height. 

The walls and ceiling are composed of 
upright or overlapping slabs of granite of 


mouth of this tumulus at New Grange. 
A number of different plants pass for the 
shamrock. The genuine is gathered by 
the people and shipped to America, where 
there is a ready market. 

A pleasant drive from New Grange 
brought us to Monasterboice, where may 
be seen one of the ancient Round Towers. 
Its conical roof has long since been de- 
stroyed, as has been the abbey near by. Of 
all the ancient memorial crosses, these in 
the little cemetery are the most remark- 
able. The largest is twenty-three feet in 
height. The smallest, erected in 924, is 
the best preserved. The sculptured de- 
signs are Scriptural. One section shows 
St. Michael weighing a soul in a pair 
of scales, while Satan crouches beneath 
and endeavors to turn the beam so as to 
cheat the saint. 
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On the way back to Drogheda we visited 
Mellifont Abbey, and also a wayside cabin 
where dwelt a tiny old lady over eighty 
years of age, a friend of our driver. This 
quaint Mother Hubbard, who was sitting 
near her little cupboard, seemed very 
happy to receive visitors from America, 
and immediately asked if we knew her 
daughter who went to “Ameriky ” twenty- 
nine years ago to service, and seemed quite 
heartbroken when we were unable to reply 
in the affirmative. 

The cabin was freshly whitewashed, and 
the brick floor was neat, despite the fact 
that the denizens of the poultry-yard were 
stalking about in the most familiar way. 
Some cups and plates were in a 
* rack beside the old clock, and a big 
arm-chair was drawn close to the 
little stove, where no doubt the 
owner had been watching the con- 
tents of the soup-kettle, the odor of 
which was most appetizing. 

As we drove through the Balfour 
demesne, with its trim blackthorn 
hedge, we noticed again that Coun- 
ty Meath is used principally for 
grazing, and that nearly all the fer- 
tile ground is owned by rich men, 
leaving nothing for the poor farm- 
er, thus compelling emigration. 

We had to literally tear ourselves 
away from Drogheda, the White 
Horse Hotel, and especially the 
head-waiter, who seemed to com- 
bine the qualities of proprietor, 
protector, adviser-in-general, and 
servant. He “never slept,” or at 
least never seemed to be absent 
from his station directly under the 
figure of the White Horse that 
capped the lintel of the front door. 
There, arrayed in full-dress suit, 
with a napkin not over-clean across 
his arm, he welcomed the coming 
but did not speed the parting 
guests. Rather he did his best ‘to 
detain them (and incidentally their 
shekels) by alluring tales of excur- 
sions which they ought not to miss. 

As one travels inthe north of Ireland, 
one is impressed by the difference in styie 
and temperament of the people when 
compared with those in the south. All 
sloth and indifference disappears, and in 


Belfast one finds a clean, active, up-to- 
date metropolis, full of enterprise and 
originality. The shops are attractive and 
the hotels provide excellent beds and appe- 
tizing food. 

The River Lagan, which skirts the town, 
is crossed by five bridges. From any of 
these one can see the Albert Memorial in 
the center of the city. Belfast is the seat 
of the linen industry, and its linen ware- 
houses and halls are most interesting 
places to visit. As we steamed out of the 
city, on the way to the North Coast, we 
passed the meadows, or greens, where 
great stretches of linen were bleaching on 
the grass. 


Rope Bridge, Carrick-a-rede 


At Antrim we saw the best preserved 
of the Round Towers, ninety-five feet in 
height. The conical roof is in perfect con- 
dition. There is a cross cut in low relief 
over the lintel of the doorway. Thither 
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the priests fled with the church treasures 
in time of war. 

At Portrush there is a fine golf club- 
house, and on this journey one travels for 
hours through the various golf-links that 
seem literally to pepper the surface of 
County Antrim. 

An electric tramway conducts passen- 
gers from Portrush to the Giant’s Cause- 
way on the coast. A short stop was made 
at Coleraine on the Bann River—a town 
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: Although fully three miles of the North 
Coast is designated as the Giant’s Cause- 
way, the causeway proper consists of a 


/ tongue of basaltic rock three hundred and 


fifty feet across, jutting into the sea, which 
undoubtedly in prehistoric times was con- 
nected with the opposite mainland in Scot- 
land. At Staffa the same geological 
structure is to be found ; and as it is always 
visible from the Causeway, one can easily 
believe the decision of scientists that the 


Dunluce Castle, County Antrim 


noted for its fine whisky as well as its 
comely maidens. You remember doubtless 
the old song, “ Kitty of Coleraine ” :— 


“Her blue eyes appear 
Like the starlight that’s glowing 
In the sedgy-edged Bann 
When no stormy wind’s blowing.” 


A special brand of the Coleraine whisky 
has been furnished the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for over forty years. A local bard 
warbles :— 


“Cleopatra once gave a great banquet, 
And sint for her wines off to Spain, 
But knowing Marc Antony’s wakeness 
She got in a cask of Coleraine. 


“Thin, hurrah! for the trim little borough, 
And the Bann as it runs through the 
plain 
Its waters, they banish all sorrow 
Whin mixed with a drap of Coleraine.” 


countries were once united. The Cause- 
ray is a bit of the North Coast; composed 
of 3,700 columns of basalt which form 
irregular polygons with from three to nine 
sides. 

The Keystone is the only octagon. The 
surface of the Causeway is irregular, owing 
to the varying height of the columns. 
Each pillar is a separate crystallization, 
and can be separated. With headlands to 
the right and headlands to the left, with 
the black mouths of caverns and the lash- 
ing of the sea against the rocks, it is small 
wonder that the seamen and fisher-folks, 
bv nature superstitious, should believe the 
legends of the giants, the greyman, and 
the banshee. Even a cool-headed Chica- 
goan imagined that she felt the frosty 
bieath of the giant as he filled the pipes 
of his great organ, or cut with a mighty 
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chisel new pentagons or hexagons, or a fan 
for his wife. 

Away back in the past, so runs the 
legend, Fin, the Irish giant, invited the 
Scotch giant to a fight, and that he might 
not “wet the sole of his foot,” built a 
bridge across the sea. The invitation was 
accepted, and Fin set to work to prepare 
an amphitheater (which is plainly visible) 
for the entertainment. However, when 
the day arrived the Scotch giant started 
across the bridge. When Fin perceived 
him, he was so overcome by his height that 
he confided to his wife that he was sure of 
being whipped, and asked her advice. She 
told him to get into the cradle, which he 
did. When the Scotch giant rapped upon 
the door the wife opened it and bade him 
enter, saying that her husband would be 
in presently. The giant amused himself 
while waiting by inspecting the contents 
of the cabin, and perceiving a supposed 
child in the cradle put his finger in its 
mouth to see if its teeth had come, where- 
upon the infant, who was no other than 
the Irish giant, bit it off. So the Scotch- 
man went back to Staffa saying that if the 
children were so strong he had no mind 
to try the men. Fin slaked his thirst at 
The Well, a spring of fresh water close to 
the ocean’s edge, forming one of nature’s 
surprises. 

Above the little Bay of Portna-Spania 
rise the “chimney-tops,” which were so 
natural that they were mistaken for those 
of a castle and were fired upon by a num- 
ber of the Spanish Armada. The ships 
were wrecked, and we are told that an 
organ which was washed ashore is now in 
the Museum at Dublin College. 

Of the numerous caves that pierce the 
cliffs, Port Coon is the finest, with a 
cathedral-like interior. Here can _ be 
found needle-spar, feldspar, ocher, red 
bole, jasper, and onyx. Some of the 
stones which line the entrance peel at 
certain seasons of the year like an onion, 
and are so named. 

We met a garrulous old peasant woman 
near by whose speech was the queerest 
imaginable mixture of Scotch and Irish. 
While she was chatting with my daughter 
I took notes unobserved, and will attempt 
to reproduce some of her harangue. 

“ Oi have jist been t’ the coast t’ see me 


hoosband’s shister off for Scotland, Oi 
have. She had trooble in her oi; the 
wather kep’ a-droppin’ and wudna stoph. 
Instid o’ going t’ Glasgo’ t’ the oi dochter, 
sure she wint and let the common dochter 
lance the inflimmation, she did, an’ it 
got worser. So Oi am after sinding her to 
Col’rane to be threated be me dochter, 
that has been curing t’ousands of ois, he 
has. Sure he tould her to clap a bit of a 
bag wid a koind of flour in it to her oi, and 
glory be! he gave her great comfort, he 
did. D’ ye know, Miss, of a mon named 
Murphy in a town called Phillydelfy? ‘T’ 
be sure, ye don’t. I never could find a per- 
son who knew that mon. He was me 
_—_ A safe journey t’ ye.” 

Carrick-a-rede is one of the sights a 
short distance from the Causeway. The 
word “ Carrick-a-rede”’ means a rock in 
the road, and refers to a crag of basalt 
which rises in the path or road which in- 
terrupts the passage of the salmon to the 
open sea. A flying rope bridge is thrown 
by the fishers from the crag to the main- 
land across a chasm eighty-four feet in 
depth and sixty feet across. Although 
this swinging footpath is very dangerous 
footing for the tourist, the fishermen and 
bovs cross it fearlessly, carrying great bas- 
kets on their backs. 

We leave Ireland here on the Antrim 
coast, having traveled from the extreme 
south to the north, and for a farewell 
glance we cannot present a more interest- 
ing picture than the glorious ruins of the 
feudal castle of Dunluce. The date of 
erection of this fortress is not known. 
The towers are Norman in style, but the 
less important buildings are of the six- 
teenth century or later. The outer walls 
inclosed not only the castle but the little 
town as well, which was once the strong- 
hold of the Clan M’Quillan. This family 
were ousted from their lands by the Mac- 
Donnells, who in later years became the 
Earls of Antrim and Viscounts Dunluce. 
In the seventeenth century, during a 
Christmas entertainment, a portion of the 
castle gave away and was precipitated in- 
to the sea through a cavern which was 
formed beneath the rock on which the cas- 
tle was built. This so terrified the inmates 
that they abandoned the castle, and it 
gradually fell into decay. Ina room of 
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one tower the banshee sweeps nightly with 
her ghostly broom, and wails mournfully 
before the death of one of the descendants 
of the MacDonnells. | 

From the ruins one’s eyes rove from the 
long stretch of rocks called “the Sker- 
ries” across the sea to Bonny Scotland. 
At one’s feet the waves lash the still grayer 
walls of Dunluce. What tales they could’ 
tell, these voiceless stones !—tales of fierce 
warfare, of riotous gaiety, of love, and 
of hate, and, alas! through some of its 
chieftains, of piracy. 


“Lords of the Skerries cruel rocks, 
Masters of sea and shore; 
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Marauders with their clinking mail 
Ride from thy gates—no more. 

To-day, from all thy ruined walis, 
The flowers wave flags of truce. 

For Time has proved thy Conqueror, 
And tamed thy strength, Dunluce.” 


So let us hope that the flowers of 
Loyalty and Industry shall bloom with re- 
newed vigor on this Emerald Isle of the 
Sea; that its great men shall not hence- 
forth give their talent and strength to 
alien lands; that they shall not give their 
hearts to other than Irish hearts, which, 
no matter what the impulsive and some- 
times improvident mind directs, always 
beat with divine affection for their own. 


EL CIGARRITO 


T the golden dusk 
A My Manuelita 
In her hammock swings ; 
From the silken husk, 


Rolls cigarritos, 
Rolls and pats and sings. 


Chorus. 


Life is but a cigarrito, 


A pinch of tobacco—a pouf of breath, 
As it grows shorter, we find it sweeter. 
“ But Love is the Life that outlives Death,” 
“ Yes, Love is the Life that outlives Death! ” 


In the smoky blue, 
Star cigarritos 
Shine with beckonings, 
Love lives, if Love ’s true, 
And Life’s the sweeter 
When true Love sings. 


Chorus. 


Life is but a cigarrito, 

A pinch of tobacco—a pouf of breath, 

As it grows shorter, we find it sweeter. 

“But Love is the Life that outlives Death.” 
~ © Yes, Love ig the Life that outlives Death! ” 


Isaac Jenkinson-Frazee. 
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IN GUATEMALA— II 


By N. H. CASTLE 


MONG the novel sights in Quezal- 
tenango were the religious proces- 
sions—one very like another but 

all interesting. One in particular was held 
on the occasion of the removal of the 
sacred emblems from the old church pre- 
viously referred to. Women carried hand- 
some silk and velvet banners inscribed 
with the names of venerated saints, and 
canopies covered the numerous handsome 
effigies. All the participants carried 
lighted candles, and the crowd of Indians 
kneeled as the more sacred images passed 
them while the other spectators stood with 
bowed heads. The solemnity was some- 
what marred by the brass-band that 
followed immediately after the image of 
Christ and wound up the procession. 

In connection with this particular cele- 


bration a rather interesting thing oc- 
curred. It seems that for many years the 
authorities had considered the church un- 


safe, but had always given way to the peti- 


tions of the Indians, who especially 
venerated this particular place of worship. 
At last, the structure becoming so danger- 
ous that further delay was impossible, a 
native official was instructed to summon or 
invite his countrymen (the Indians) to 
participate in the ceremonial of removing 
the contents. This officer so far fulfilled 
his commission as to announce by beat of 
drums that the church was to be torn down 
by the Government in order that the 
officials might lay their sacrilegious hands 
on the fabulous treasure said to be hidden 
within its walls. ‘The ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and suspicious people who had 
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sullenly acquiesced in the contemplated 
demolition, now angered at what they 
believed to be the duplicity of the authori- 
ties, assembled in numbers, and a serious 
revolt was expected. The soldiery was 
called out, companies placed at intervals 
along the line of march, and all prepara- 
tions made for an outbreak; but as no 
demonstration was made, better counsel 
must have prevailed. It is satisfactory 
to know that the untrustworthy messenger 
was safely and speedily lodged in jail, 
where, for aught [ know, he still lan- 

ishes. 

Another religious procession was that 
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mention should be made of the popular 
and national instrument, the marimba. 
This antedates the conquest, and its origin 
is lost in antiquity. It resembles our xylo- 
phone in the shape of the key-board, which 
is composed of strips of wood regularly 
arranged in the form of a truncated tri- 
angle, the larger piece forming the base, 
the shorter the treble clef. These receive 
their tone from hollow wooden tubing 
below resembling the pipes of a small 
organ. The instrument is generally about 
six feet in length, and is manipulated by 
two, three, or even four, players, who tap 
the keys with little leather-covered ham- 


Ox Teams 


celebrating the festal day of the Concep- 
tion. This occurred at night; the Indian 
women wearing a white hood with a round 
opening for the face, the /adinas their 
black shawls, all carrying lighted candles, 
lining both sides of the streets, while the 
figure of the Virgin Mary, life-size, was 
carried also by women between the ador- 
ing lines. But here, too, a band of ill- 
assorted instruments, playing what seemed 
to be, as far as the discords permitted 
recognition, popular airs rather than 
sacred music, decidedly detracted from the 
effect. 

While upon this subject of music, 


mers; the players occupying the middle 
register use two of these hammers in each 
hand, so arranged as to strike consonant 
notes at the same time. The dexterity 


displayed by skillful performers is very 


interesting to the eye, and, when the 
instrument is a good one, the result is 
extremely musical and pleasing. In 
processions the performers follow the ma- 
rimba, playing as they walk, the instru- 
ment itself being supported by bearers, one 
at each end. On public feasts or holidays, 
the Government hires instruments and 
players, and each marimba is the center 
of a captivated native audience. They are 
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an essential element of almost every 
christening, baptism, wedding, or merry- 
making. 

Speaking of weddings calls to mind an 
amusing scene that I witnessed shortly 
after my arrival. The high contracting 
parties were of the é/vte. The bridal cor- 
tége, at eleven in the morning, after the 
church ceremony, marched solemnly up 
the street, the bride in white satin slippers, 
veil, and elaborate toilette, especially dedi- 
cated to such occasions, the groom in 
evening dress, and the friends in a variety 
of costumes from evening dress to business 
negligé. The procession continued its way 
on foot through the streets followed by 
their empty carriages. Wedding festivities 
last several days and are frequently up- 
roarious. 

An Indian wedding is a 
curious affair. The happy 
couple hold open house. 
Feasting, dancing, but 
mainly drinking are the 
order of the day, and few of 
the participants recover for 
many days from the de- 
bauch. An Indian funeral 
is another excuse for a 
drunken revel. The mourn- 
ers are preceded by a piper 
and a violinist, and followed 
by those carrying the corpse, 
which is swathed in clothes. 
Next follows a train of 
weeping, yelling female 
mourners, in various stages 
of inebriety. On these oc- 
casions mourners are hired 
for their strength of voice. 
wailing powers, and ability 
to consume liquor. 

It is an interesting sight 
to see the Indians carrying 
their burdens from pueblo 
to pueblo; a flat board with 
a base projecting outward 
contains the load, which is 
built up from this base to 
almost the height of the car- 
rier, secured on the sides with reeds, 
and bound around with leather straps. 
This being carefully adjusted to the back, 
it is supported by a strap, through which 
the man thrusts his head, bearing almost 
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the entire weight on his forehead, against 
which the strap presses. A modern writer 
ventures the theory that the pressure of 
the forehead band for generations has had 
a noticeable effect on the cerebral func- 
tions of the race. 

I have mentioned my first impression 
of the roads, but upon better acquaintance 
I found many quite excellent, at least 
in the dry season. The surroundings of 
Quezaltenango afford much of interest, 
and numerous places are accessible in a 
day’s ride. There is Zunil, seven miles 
away, near which is located the electric 
works, moved by the power of the River 
Samalar and supplying the city’s light 
and power. I chanced to be there on a 
feast day, and, with closed eyes, could have 
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Santa Maria Mule Train 


believed myself in the midst of a Fourth 
of July celebration, so great was the din of 
bombs and firecrackers. ‘There was, too, 
a striking similarity in the effect of the set 
pieces, which fizzled out in a thoroughly 
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reminiscent manner. The firecrackers, 
rockets, etc., are of native manufacture, 
and are remarkable for their noise. Every 
saint’s day (which occurs about six days 
of each seven) is celebrated by a similar 
demonstration. 

At this fiesta at Zunil, I witnessed some 


but presumably bearing some subtle dis- 
tinguishing marks). So far as I could 
gather, the dance represented the Spanish 
forces moving in a solemn circle with 
drawn swords, occasionally carving the air 
with their blades. TTo them descend the 
royal family, who walk around in an inner 
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native dances, one in particular commemo- 
rative of the Spanish conquest—strange 
perpetuation of a national calamity! On 
two stages raised ten feet or more above 
the ground were Indians gorgeously clad 
in regimentals of the last century,—cocked 
hats, clanking sabers, and much tawdry 
gold lace. ‘Though all the participants 
were male, and all the costumes were mas- 
culine, one stage represented the female, 
the other the male members of the reign- 
ing family. Grotesque masks lent a pecu- 
liar hideousness to the costumes. On terra 
firma were grouped the conquistadores 
(not to be distinguished by the stranger, 


circle, ultimately mingling indiserimi- 
nately with their foes, and enjoying 
together the aguardiente supplied by the 
admiring spectators. 

The “bull dance,’ another terpsicho- 
rean effort was indulged in by four per- 
formers, whose costume, bearing the rude 
resemblance to the animal whence the 
dance derives its name, consisted of a 
bull’s hide and tail on the back, a bull’s 
skin in front, and a pair of decorated horns 
adorning the forehead. Occupying re- 
spectively four corners of the square, the 
performers waltz or polka (I could not 
quite describe the step) forward and back, 
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which performance was repeated ad infini- 
tum, with no reference to time or con- 
certed movement. This continues until 
the dancers are overcome by the liquor 
with which they are bountifully supplied 
by the audience. 

At Cantel, a distance of six or seven 
miles along a very pretty road, is situated 
a large cotton-mill fitted up with modern 
English appliances, and supervised by 
English machinists and cotton experts, 
employing the native men and women, 
and turning out a very fair grade of cotton 
cloth. 

San Cristobal, Totonicapan, San Fran- 
cisco del Alto, San Martin, and a host of 
other pueblos having saintly designations 
or unpronounceable native names, differ 


A. 


historical interest. After the famous bat- 
tle of Olentipeque, town after town fell 
almost unresistingly into the hands of the 
victorious Don Pedro de Alvarado, hero of 
the Noche Triste of Mexican legend, and 
his handful of Spanish soldiers and Mexi- 
ean allies. In their triumphant progress 
they reached the pueblo known in the 
(Quiche tongue as Tzakaha (now corrupted 
to Saleaja), a flourishing town situated in 
a region abounding in a bird of brilliant 
plumage called the “ quetzal ” (since hon- 
ored by adoption as the national bird of 
freedom and appearing upon the national 
coat of arms), now practically extinct. 
To this town, from the circumstance 
above named, the Mexicans gave the name 
of Quetzal-tenango (the place of the quet- 
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from one another only in elevation, na- 
tive costume, and name, and are all acces- 
sible by fair roads abounding in picturesque 
scenery. 

The pueblo of Salcaja, some twelve 
miles from Quezaltenango offers a peculiar 


zal). About four years thereafter (1528), 
the conquerors removed to what appeared 
a more satisfactory abiding-place, a dis- 
tance of about four leagues, carrying with 
them to their new location the name with 
which they had endowed the abandoned 
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site, which resumed its ancient appellation 
or its corruption. 

By the Indians Quezaltenango is still 
called Xelahu, which was actually the title 
of another pueblo whose inhabitants re- 
moved to the newer and more thriving 
place. Quezaltenango has the honor of 
being the first Spanish settlement in point 
of time, and was for a long period the larg- 
est in point of population, containing at a 
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cance. In one room are the utensils: of 
artisans, in another are articles of Indian 
wearing-apparel; here is the “silver” 
room, there again the safes containing 
jewelry and precious stones. And practi- 
cally everything is for sale. A month’s 
delinquency, and the article is at the 
mercy of the public. To all appearances, 
the entire community must be in pawn. 
With difficulty could I limit my purchases 
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period shortly subsequent to the conquest 
one thousand Spaniards, six thousand of 
the mixed race, and fifty thousand 
Indians. 

An institution peculiar to Quezalte- 
nango, or at least seen there to especial 
advantage, is the pawn-shop. It is not the 
little aggregation of articles to which we 
are accustomed, but a large stock of every- 
thing conceivable, segregated and housed 
in large buildings. Here you will find a 
room devoted to firearms, another to mili- 
tary accouterments, another to the effigies 
of saints and articles of religious signifi- 


to the size of my purse and tear myself 
away from this museum of all that was in- 
teresting in the national life. 

And the zopilotes, the carrion crows, the 
unpaid scavengers of the streets,—how can 
I fail to refer to these? Black as ink, of 
size and shape of a small turkey, they live 
on the filth and putrified matter, and — 
throng the entire city. There are more 
zopilotes than inhabitants. Accustomed to 
the vicinity of man, of whom they have not 
the slightest fear, they patrol the roofs of 
the houses and swoop down singly or in 
flocks on any appetizing morsel that may 
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appear in the streets or courtyards. It 
is by no means an attractive spectacle that 
these bald-headed, bald-necked birds afford 
with their seemingly slothful motions and 
their irritating boldness, but in view of the 
wretched sewerage, the national filth and 
carelessness, they are sufficiently useful. 
It is well said by a writer, “ Woe to Guate- 
mala, were she not, high and low, under 
the patronage of the zopilote!” 


of a stage-coach offers still greater oppor- 
tunities. But for a comprehensive view of 
things and people, commend me to the 
hurricane-deck of a good mule. In such 
wise I made the forty-odd leagues from 
Quezaltenango to the capital, enjoying the 
intelligent companionship of a fellow 
traveler better versed in the ways and 
means of Central American travel than 
myself. 
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And then the packs of yelping, quarrel- 
ing dogs that infest the streets in every 
phase of manginess and deformity! They 
howl and yelp and fight, get under foot, 
under horses’ heels, snap and bark at 
passing vehicles, infest every open place, 
even thrust themselves into the hotel din- 
ing-rooms, and supplement in the streets 
the work of the zopilotes until they them- 
selves become a prey to their winged 
coadjutors. 

From a car-window a fair idea of the 
country traversed may be gained. The top 


1 will digress to say that having once 
overtaken my pack-mule and its driver 
(which cortége started some hours ahead 
of me), I never saw them again till some 
twenty-four hours after I reached my des- 
tination. 

Leaving Quezaltenango for the first 
stage of our Anabasis, we traversed the 
fruitful valley that has been under cultiva- 
tion for at least a period of three hundred 
and seventy years, and possibly for centu- 
ries before that time, and which still yields 
an abundant harvest of corn. The methods 
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of cultivation are of the rudest. The only 
means adopted for fertilizing are movable 
sheep-pens, which give the ground in many 
places the appearance of a huge chess- 
board. Even in the hills the thrift of the 
Indian holders of small patches produces 
a fair harvest from the most unpromising 
soil. 

They are a curious race, these Indians. 
Their origin is purely speculative and is 
surrounded by myth and fable. Some 
state that they are the descendants of 
Chinese who were driven south in their 
junks; and it is a curious fact that the 
Chinese make themselves understood, 
and in turn understand the natives almost 
from the first. 

There are few monuments and ruins 
from which any archeological deductions 
can be made, and these are situated on or 
near the Atlantic Coast. The Indian 
population comprised in 1893 (and the 
figures have remained practically the 
same) nearly a million of the entire popu- 
lation of about 1,300,000 of the republic, 
the balance being made up of ladinos (the 
mixed race) and foreigners. The number 
of creoles, or direct descendants from the 
pure Spanish stock, is infinitesimal, and 
was greatly reduced by the policy of Presi- 
dent Rufino Barrios, who was very inimical 
to this class. The Indians, who form the 
bone and sinew of the country and who are 
practically the only agricultural laborers, 
are an inferior and servile race. Divided 
into numerous tribes and comprising over 
thirty idioms (Quiche, Cakchiquel, Poko- 
man, Pipil, Choste, Alaguilac, Nahault, 
Man, Zutohil, Xuixa, Huhulca, Pakomchi, 
etc.), they have no tribal organization, no 
chief or headman. While native writers 
paint in glowing colors the ancient splen- 
dors of the race, research does not bear out 
the assertions. 

Alvarado with three hundred infantry, 
one hundred and twenty cavalry, and three 
hundred Mexican allies, leaving the City 
of Mexico on December 6, 1523, in a few 
months practically conquered the entire 
country. The few subsequent abortive up- 
risings were easily quelled and the native 
population relapsed into a condition of 
drudgery and degradation hardly par- 
alleled in the history of even Spanish colo- 
nization. 


Overland 


Monthly 


Quoting and translating from a recent 
writer, “One meets poor remnants of 
modest constructions, in no way to be com- 
pared with the ruins of the Incas or the 
Aztecs, or even with those their progeni- 
tors, the Toltecs, erected in Mexico prior 
to their expulsion by the Aztecs.” 

Many tribes hold rich lands in common, 
and there are many individual Indians 
who have acquired considerable property 
and money. Except for living in a larger 
hut, some additional changes of raiment 
for the women, and a few inconsiderable 
differences, they are noticeable in no way 
from the common herd. Occasionally an 
Indian rises to wealth and importance; 
but in such cases he separates himself en- 
tirely from the race and unites himself or 
his family to the mixed race, of which he 
thereafter becomes a part. 

The besetting sin of the Indian is 
drunkenness. In this condition he is 
prone to every excess, though otherwise, as 
a rule, he is quiet and inoffensive. It is 
rare to see a woman of fifteen unmarried, 
and the reproductiveness of the race is 
enormous. 

As to the ladino (a term used to soften 
the ever-opprobrious name mestizo), he 
was originally the result of clandestine in- 
tercourse between the original Spaniard 
and the aborigine, and is of very low 
caste. Among them there is no aristoc- 
racy, no pride of birth. Comparative 
affluence raises them above their fellows, 
and thence again by increased wealth-to 
the so-called higher circles. They are the 
governing class, and the less said of their 
social characteristics the better. 


Having unduly digressed, I now re- 
sume the relation of my overland journey. 

Passing through the valley adjacent to 
Quezaltenango, a sharp rise carried us a 
thousand feet up. Hence we skirted the 
mountains, obtaining views of valleys and 
mountains, dotted with towns, of which 
the most prominent object was always 
church, invariably white, and reflecting 
the sun’s rays from its Moorish dome. 

The native population is, if not exactly 
religious, intensely bigoted, superstitious, 
and outwardly observant of the require- 
ments of the predominant faith. Indian 
priests in very unclerical garb conduct the 
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services. The churches are adorned with 
costly images, and are in the main of con- 
siderable antiquity. The dominant race is 
politically divided into the church and 
anti-church parties, as seems to be the case 
in most of the Spanish-American coun- 
tries; and while the anti-churchites have 
now the upper hand, the other is biding its 
time under the control of some of the 
ablest minds of the republic. 

Our first stopping-place was a native 
pueblo, which afforded no tavern or hotel, 
and where we contracted for our lunch of 
coffee, eggs, beans, and tortillas with a na- 
tive vender, and sat on the ground in the 
public plaza to watch the culinary opera- 
tions and partake of our not too appetiz- 
ing meal. Thence up, up, up,—often 
driving our animals ahead or dragging 
them after us where the road was too pre- 
cipitous for riding, through lands devoted 
to sheep-grazing, the culture of onions, 
potatoes and tomatoes, which thrive in this 
high altitude, slaking our thirst from ice- 
cold springs that gushed from the walls of 
rock, and enjoying scenic effects that sur- 
passed anything previously known to my 
experience. 

It seemed that the original engineer of 
that particular road had been imbued with 
one single desire, to-wit,—the attainment 
of the absolute summit of every peak. 
There was no skirting of ravines, no tak- 
ing advantage of natural courses; it was 
straight up and down or zigzagging by 
short and precipitous grades. It was a 
safe bet that given the summit of a moun- 
tain in the direction of our journey, we 
would reach that point. These mountains 
are mainly separated by valleys or ravines, 
and rise in solitary magnificence to a 
point, not, as in the Sierra or Rockies, 
mass piled on mass in undefined contour. 

And so our journey continued, until 
well on towards evening we caught our 
first view of Lake Amatitlan, and anchored 
for the night in the large pueblo of Solola, 
where a fair meal and a cot awaited us and 
whence at five the following morning we 
proceeded in a southwesterly direction on 
our refreshed animals. 

Our first experience was a sheer descent 
of three miles by a road in which I counted 
seventy-two sharp turns, and down which 
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almost to the borders of the lake we drove 
our animals ahead of us. Thence up a 
long steep incline, and Amatitlan lay ex- 


posed at our feet, a magnificent sheet of © 


water surrounded by lofty cones, here and 
there a village dotting its shores, or peep- 
ing out from some promontory. In the 
exuberance of our spirits, fed by the fresh 
morning mountain air, we emptied our 
pistols at some ducks, mere specks on the 
surface of the water far below us, and 
yelled as if we were the first discoverers of 
the lake instead of being travelers after 
three hundred and seventy-five years on a 
road which was the original highway be- 
tween the City of Mexico and the later 
Spanish conquests to the South. 

Our road carried us till midday within 
sight of the lake, and at our lunch halt a 
characteristic of the people was brought 
prominently before us. It was a wayside 
inn and we were decidedly hungry. Seat- 
ing ourselves on a bench, after attending 
the needs of our animals (which was 
always our first consideration), we were 
delighted to see carried into what was 
evidently the dining-room platters of meat, 
tamales, tortillas, sweets, all the dainties 
known to a native feast. We smacked our 
lips in joyful anticipation. 

“ Bring us meat,” we said to a native 
maiden as she passed. 

“ No hay” (there is none), was the an- 
swer. 

“ But we smell it,—we see it; there it 
goes in very substance; it is no airy 
dream.” 

it No hay.” 

And so with dogged persistence it was 
“ No hay” to everything. We discovered 
that some family reunion or feast was in 
progress. No money could buy what thev 
would not give. I suggested an assault at 
arms and pointed out a plan of campaign. 
One of us was to cover the company with 
his gun while the other went in and satis- 
fied his hunger, then to alternate, and, 
this accomplished, to back away together, 
mount our steeds, and fly. This alluring 
programme was vetoed, and we were 
forced to content ourselves with some stale 
native cheese, dry bread, and villainous 
coffee. We departed from that inhos- 
pitable hostelry sad and unsatisfied men. 
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Pushing our way through the euphon- 
iously named pueblos of Panajachél, Pat- 
zun, Patzizia, and Zaragoza, over a less 
precipitous road, after a day’s journey of 
fifty miles, we reached the large town of 
Chimaltenango about eight o’clock, tired 
and hungry and stiff, and were glad of the 
poor meal and hard bed that the hotel 
offered us. 

The balance of our journey was over a 
mainly level country through many vil- 
lages of which the only points of interest 
were the ox-trains and the public washing- 
places. Every pueblo, however small, is 
possessed of one or more of these washing 
pilas, circular in shape, fed from a foun- 
tain in the center and divided by segments 
of a circle into numerous individual com- 
partments. For my part, after watching 
the operation for a short time, I had re- 
course to a celestial who was eking out a 
slender living by the exercise of his pro- 
fession, claiming San Francisco as his 
erstwhile domicile. 

A thing that must strike the observing 
traveler is the facility offered man and 
beast both in the towns and on the high- 
ways for obtaining water. Stone circular 
basins fed by a constant stream are met 
with at not widely separated points, and 
while the small villages may possess only 
one, the larger places have many of these 
public watering-places maintained by the 
municipality. 

I was never tired of watching the ease 
with which the drivers guided, turned, 
stopped, and started their awkward teams 
of oxen, drawing their loads entirely from 
the yokes attached to the horns. A long 
slim stick and a shrill, sibilant sound 
seemed all that was necessary,—no goad 
or whip. With heads bowed, the mild-eyed 
beasts of burden seemed to obey implicitly. 
But when, once in a while, a recalcitrant 
animal displayed a perverseness propor- 
tionate to its bulk, it was a revelation to 
listen to the blood-curdling blasphemy 
that poured forth in an unremitting 
stream from the driver’s lips. Never in my 
life have I imagined or understood what 
cursing was until I heard it from a native 
ox-driver. 

And then the mule and donkey trains 
running through the streets obedient to 
that same siffle——it seemed almost impos- 
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sible that they could be so easily guided 
and none should go astray, but so it was. 

At last Guatemala is sighted, far in the 
distance, a glistening cluster of white 
on the plain backed by a landscape of sur- 
passing beauty, giving the promise of a 
civilization previously inexperienced in 
this land. We approach over a broad ave- 
nue adorned with statues that would do 
credit to a European capital, passing the 
artilleria, or barracks, still unfinished, but 
an artistic monument to the reckless ex- 
travagance of Barrios, who indeed adorned 
the city and its approaches, but did so at 
the cost of the financial credit of the na- 
tion, which he left plunged in an almost 
hopeless bankruptcy. We see the Exposi- 
tion buildings, the ruins of which remain 
a monument to the ambition of the same 
President ; and finally we find ourselves at 
the main hostelry of the city as begrimed 
a couple of wayfarers as it is possible to 
imagine, for the last few hours of our jour- 
ney were compassed in a storm of dust 
that penetrated every pore, and mingling 
with the perspiration (the day being 
warm) formed a mask of sufficient thick- 
ness to render recognition nearly impossi- 
ble, a fact for which I can vouch, as, seeing 
a friend on the sidewalk, I hailed him 
from my saddle and was afterwards in- 
formed that he “wondered who was the 
disreputable-looking guy” that ventured 
to address him. 

The city of Guatemala is credited with 
50,000 people, but numbers probably less, 
and is the only city in the republic where 
the aborigine is in the numerical inferi- 
ority, for here the /adinos and foreigners 
largely outnumber the Indians. It is the 
largest city north of South America and 
south of the City of Mexico and from that 
fact, and from the character of many of 
its buildings, monuments, churches, parks, 
and avenues, has some title to its designa- 
tion as the “ Paris of Central America.” 

The first thing that strikes the observer 
is its military appearance—soldiers loun- 
ging at their barracks, drilling or marching 
in the streets, guarding government build- 
ings, or lining the entrances of the govern- 
ment offices and presidential residence. 
All betoken what in fact exists, a 
government of force, ever on the qui vive 
for the necessity of employing the same. 
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One can hardly help remarking the dispro- 
portionately large number of officers of all 
grades and their consequential appear- 
ance. It is said that the only government 
servants who receive their pay are the 
officers, the nation’s debt to its civilian 
officials being of ——— and enor- 
mous in amount. To this delinquency 
may be largely attributed the prevailing 
dishonesty of the employees in the govern- 
ment service; they cannot get their 
salaries, cannot discount the vouchers they 
receive, hence have no recourse but that of 
misappropriation. Judges, collectors of 
internal revenue, customs officials,—all 
with impunity adopt this means of evening 
themselves up with their employer. 

Historically, the city of Guatemala, or, 
more properly speaking, Santiago de 
Guatemala, or still again Guatemala la 
Nueva, is of comparatively recent date, the 
capital of the province being removed 
there from Old Guatemala (Antigua) 
about the middle of the last century, sub- 
sequent to the destruction of that city by 
earthquake. The original capital, de- 
stroyed by an eruption of hot water seven- 
teen years after its foundation, was Ciudad 
Vieja, or Almalonga. The ruins of 
Antigua are said to be stupendous, and 
from photographs I have seen I can well 
believe it. 

Besides the cathedral (a very handsome 
edifice, built, it is said, of blocks of stone 
hauled from Antigua, where they had 
served in the cathedral of that place 
demolished by the great earthquake) 
churches abound, and many hold priceless 
art treasures, dating from those times 
when the Church controlled all that was 
valuable in the country. 

Among the buildings worthy of men- 
tion are the palace, the theater and the 
market. The plazas are broad, attractive, 
and well kept,and a very excellent military 
band of eighty pieces attracts all classes to 
its open-air concerts several times a week. 
It is a musical people on the whole, and 
attracts a very fair opera to its really 
handsome theater. 

I was fortunate enough to be a spectator 
of the pre-Lenten festivities, and saw at 
the theater a wild scene that almost 
beggared description. It is arranged in 
tiers of boxes, the pit being entirely occu- 


pied by men. All had armed themselves 
with bags of finely chopped paper of 
various hues, and with a missile of paper 
called a serpent, which unwinds itself 
when thrown into a long streamer of 
variegated colors. In a few minutes the 
stage, the boxes, the chandeliers were 
adorned with these streamers. The boxes 
were literally bombarded, the performers 
driven from the stage, friend and stranger 
alike were inundated with showers of 
paper, and all in the best of humor, the 
only discord being occasioned by one par- 
ticularly boisterous individual, who threw 
a chair on the stage and was promptly 
ejected by the police. | 

A very similar scene was enacted at the 
band concert in the plaza the following 
evening, and it was amusing to watch the 
game of give and take performed with 
such absolute disregard of consequences. 
To empty a handful of paper over a lady’s 
hat, to receive one or to have it rubbed into 
one’s own hair, to wind a string of paper 
around an officer’s legs, or to have one en- 
tangle one’s own, were experiences at once 
novel and amusing. I was told that 
in previous years less innocent pranks 
were indulged in, which ruined dresses, 
clothes, and tempers to such an extent that 
a law was passed prohibiting certain forms 
of attack. 

It is a picturesque city and a pictur- 
esque population. The mantilla is not as 
much in evidence as one would expect, but 
the male Guatemaltecan wears the ample 
cape in the approved Spanish fashion, 
showing at times only the tip of the nose 
and the lighted point of the cigarette, the 
mantle being gathered to one side, as if it 
took that particular pleat by chance, but 
with certain folds and undulations which 
give it a grace and dignity all its own. 

Another picturesque figure to be seen on 
the streets is the Mexican with his tall 
peaked sombrero of felt elaborately 
braided, his short jacket, tight pantaloons, 
and spurred heels. 

A visit to Guatemala would be imperfect 
without viewing the cemetery which con- 
tains many magnificent tombs, the most 
elaborate being that of Rufino Barrios, 
consisting of an heroic statue and a vault, 
the latter being open to the inspection of 
the public on certain days. 
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The city is said to be honeycombed with 
underground passages, but I believe the 
statement is exaggerated. Certainly 
underground passages exist, leading from 
and to sites of old religious houses, now de- 
molished and their places built up with 
stores and residences. 

The elder Barrios (Rufino) espoused 
the cause of the anti-clerical party and 
sequestered much of the church property. 
It is said that in order to perfect the gov- 
ernment title to the same, he requested of 
the Pope a release of all the rights of the 
Church thereto, a request that was denied ; 
and in consequence not only are titles to 
this property in a very uncertain condi- 
tion, but it is said that stores located 
thereon suffer in patronage, as the most 
bitter partisans of the Church refuse to 
trade with the unhallowed usurpers of 
sacred grounds. 

Time forbade a visit to Antigua, and 
having obtained the necessary permission 
to leave the country, I took train for 


San José de Guatemala (the port of entry 


to the capital), and rode through the 
rich coffee and sugar lands on the pictur- 
esque shores of Lake Atitlan, catching a 
hasty view of the volcanoes of Fuego and 
Agua that wrought such havoc in the early 
days of the province, passing through 
Escuintla (the junction of two railroad. | 
and, after a seven hours’ trip, I reached the 
port, homeward bound. My business in 
the country had brought me more or less 
in conflict with the government, and I be- 
lieve I had the honor of being a persona 
non grata to the powers; so it was with 
something akin to doubt that I presented 
my credentials to the comandante of the 
port and requested my permission to em- 
bark. I was informed that my name 
would be telegraphed back to the capital, 
and that in a few hours I might call again 
and receive my answer. It is said that 
time and tide wait for no man, but an ex- 
ception must be made in favor of the 
officials of the Government of the republic 
of Guatemala, on whose pleasure the Pa- 
cific Mail waits with more or less good 
grace, independent of time or tide. 

Hours passed, and still no word from 
headquarters. Impatience was succeeded 
by annoyance, annoyance by rage, rage by 
resignation to the inevitable, and finally 
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even the almost limitless patience of the 
factor of the steamship company giving 
out, a firm demand was made that I be 
permitted to leave and a reluctant permis- 
sion was given, subject to the condition 
that if a message was received prior to 
the ship’s sailing forbidding my departure, 
I should be subject to the orders of the 
comandante. 

But evidently no such order was re- 
ceived; for I was not further interfered 
with. 

Such a proceeding is a fair example of 
the practically limitless powers of the 
President, who is superior to all law. 1 
do not mean to say that his powers are not 
defined by the constitution; but so far as 
he is concerned the constitutional limita- 
tions are a dead letter. Quoting from a 
recent writer on Guatemala, “‘ The Presi- 
dent of the republic is omnipotent as to all 
measures, for all render obedience to his 
irresistible authority.” And again, “ The 
President does anything he wishes, and 
that is the unalloyed truth.” (Cavaino’s 
“ Guatemala.”) It is a common thing for 
him to summon an official, or even a pri- 
vate individual, from some locality, no 
matter how remote, to the capital, and if 
he is recalcitrant to have him forcibly 
brought by the subservient soldiery, and 
the outrage has gone to the extent of hal- 
ing him from a distant part of the republic 
on foot. Once in the capital, he is at the 
mercy of the executive, and may be delayed 
or retained indefinitely, his business or 
profession suffering without the least hope 
of reimbursement or redress. I have per- 
sonally known of physicians and lawyers 
so summoned kept waiting indefinitely the 
pleasure of their master, who seemed to 
take an unholy glee in the inconvenience 
he occasioned and the misery he inflict- 
ed. And when it came to the disci- 
pline to be inflicted, his authority was 
again supreme. It is no uncommon thing 
to order an individual to some petty town, 
in practical exile, far from his business 
and friends and family, under the pretense 
of appointing him to some official position, 
and all to gratify some personal spite, re- 
move some political opponent, or punish 
some act not approved by his omnipotence. 
So much for freedom in Guatemala. 

And now, before closing, a few words on 
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the national finances and the reasons for 
the present financial conditions. Guate- 
mala is inherently a remarkably rich coun- 
try capable of producing for its home 
consumption and for export sufficient to 
establish it among the opulent govern- 
ments of the world. Its foreign debt is 
comparatively small—about $70,000,000 
I believe,—but the interest thereon is 
always far behind. The dishonesty of the 
officials, collectors of internal revenue, cus- 
toms officers and others insures the result 
that only a very small proportion of the 
receipts reach their proper destination. 
Imbued with the ever false but ever popu- 
lar idea that by stamping a bit of paper 
with a dollar-mark money can be created 
which will have the value assigned to it, 
the government has issued from time to 
time so-called paper money backed by 
absolutely nothing, which, in the ordinary 
course of events and following the unde- 
niable law of supply and demand, has 
retrograded in value till recently a dollar 
of our money would buy ten Guatemalan 
paper pesos. Silver, the staple coin of the 
country, is hoarded and its place usurped 
by private issues of metal tokens which 
pass for their face-value according to the 
known condition of solvency of the com- 
pany, firm, or individual issuing them. 
This system has the advantage of al- 
lowing every one to be his own mint, but 
the disadvantages are obvious. The banks 
are nearly all seriously involved, with large 
issues of bills and small reserves and sub- 
ject to frequent demands from the govern- 
ment for loans which they dare not refuse 
and which are never repaid. The banking 
features are too complicated to more than 
briefly refer to in this article. 

Then again, the labor question is one 
that materially concerns the country’s 
prosperity. The present system of Mozo 
labor is directly derived from Spanish cus- 
toms, notoriously inefficient for modern re- 
quirements. The fincero, or planter, 
makes advances to the Indian laborers, 
and secures a hold upon them, increasing 
as their debt to him increases, and he is 
permitted by the law to follow, arrest and 
bring back any indebted laborer seeking 
by flight his freedom from this practical 
serfdom. Once in debt, the Indian can 


never escape, and the landlord is esteemed 
the most fortunate who is the heaviest 
creditor of his own plantation. Comment 
is unnecessary to point out the viciousness 
of such a system. 

Coffee, the staple product of the country, 
has depreciated enormously from various 
causes, among which may be cited the 
tremendous increase in the Brazilian yield, 
the increased consumption of cheaper 
grades, in the production of which Guate- 
mala connot compete, owing to numerous 
causes; hence the planter who regarded 
his income a few years ago as absolutely 
assured for all time, proceeded to discount 
it by lavish and extravagant expenditures, 
and in the majority of cases (1 speak ad- 
visedly) mortgaged his plantation to pro- 
cure the means of immediate enjoyment 
which almost invariably included a large 
gambling fund. This necessitated a heavy 
rate of interest, and then, the inflated 
valuation of the land coming down, crops 
bringing smaller prices, and interest accu- 
mulating, came foreclosure and ruin. The 
Germans loaned the largest amounts, and 
hence have become the heaviest holders of 
landed estates, their interests it is esti- 
mated now exceeding $50,000,000 on 
securities that would not bring a quarter 
of that sum and on which the revenue de- 
rived has shrunk in even greater pro- 
portion. 

Back of all these causes is the insecurity 
of the government, which is at any 
moment liable to be overthrown. But, 
first and foremost, the primary cause of all 
the misfortunes that have overtaken this 
unhappy land is its people. Unstable, 
devoid of business integrity, treacherous, 
turbulent, uniting the worst traits of the 
low-class Spaniard and the Indian race 
from which they trace their descent, they 
are unfitted for the great responsibility of 
self-government to which they have fallen 
heir. The remark is attributed to the 
third Napoleon (with how much truth I 
cannot state), when speaking of this coun- 
try, which he had never seen: “It is a 
paradise. There is nothing it cannot pro- 
duce.” Then, after a pause, “ What a pity 
it is inhabited!” And so with these but 
too true words I leave the country of 
“ Manana” and “ No hay.” 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF WAR 


By JACK LONDON 


6 HE Future of War,” by M. Bloch, 
the great Polish economist, 
throws some edifying light upon 

the events now transpiring in the Trans- 

vaal. The ease with which the Boers have 
held back the British has called forth uni- 
versal surprise and comment, and further 
emphasized the practical impossibility of 
frontal attacks on intrenched troops and 
the seeming impossibility of successful en- 
veloping or flanking. In the stubbornly 
contested advance of General Buller to the 
relief of Ladysmith may be noted much 


. evidence in favor of M. Bloch’s affirmation 


that war is no longer possible,—not 
between the first-class soldiers of first-class 
wers. In Europe, as he points out, it 
is conceded to be impossible for the minor 
states to go to war, except by leave and 
iicense of the great powers. They in turn 
are almost equally matched as to posses- 
sion of the machinery of war, and in the 
event of hostilities can mobilize their 
t armies upon their own frontiers 
ore invasion by the enemy. 

In such a case, the Polish writer holds, 
a deadlock will occur, and the side that 
advances, advances to extermination. 
With forces approximately equal, all mili- 
tary writers are agreed that frontal attack 
is suicidal, and, for the same reason, flank 
attack unwise and impossible. 

French statisticians inform us that an 
attacking body, in order that it shall not 
be inferior to the defenders when it has 

t within thirty-five and a half yards (the 
istance at which it will be able to rush 

upon the enemy), for each hundred men 
of the defenders must have six hundred 
and thirty-seven men; while if it wishes 
to reach the actual position of the de- 
fenders not numerically inferior, it must 
have eight times as many men. 

From the statistics of General Sku- 
arevski we learn that a body of troops 
ouble the strength of the defenders, 

beginning an attack from eight hundred 
paces, by the time they have advanced 
three hundred paces will have less than 
half their strength available against the 
defense. With equal forces, the defenders 


may allow the enemy to approach to 
within a distance of two hundred and 
twenty yards, when they will only need to 
discharge the six cartridges in their maga- 
zines in order to annihilate the attacking 
force. 

The celebrated Prussian authority, 
General Miiller, declares that in order to 
avoid total extermination soldiers will be 
compelled, in scattered formation, and as 
much as possible unobserved by the enemy, 
to creep forward, hiding behind irregu- 
larities in the field, and burying them- 
selves in the earth like moles. 

It is the technical development of the 
machinery of warfare that has invested 
the attack with such fatality. Rapidity of 
fire, greater range, greater precision, and 
smokeless powder may be accounted the 
four factors which have brought about 
this apparently absurd state of affairs. In 
the last thirty years the soldier’s rapidity 
of fire has been increased twelve times. 
With the new self-charging rifle of the 
Mauser pattern (the six-millimeter gun) 
a soldier can fire from six to seven times 
per second. But on account of reloading 
the magazine, he can fire only seventy- 
eight unaimed, or sixty aimed, shots per 
minute. However, this is not so bad. 
These improved weapons will inevitably 
demand the rearmament of the armies of 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and 
Russia, at an estimated cost of not less 
than $754,000,000, a sum which will tax 
the wits of the parliaments to wring from 
the groaning workers. 

Better explosives and the reduction of 
calibers have given greater range, and by 
the leveling of the trajectory of the 
bullet, greater penetration. At half a mile 
a bullet will go as easily through a file of 
men as through the body of one. The 
Indians in our late trouble in Minnesota, 
used to the traditional method of fighting 
from shelter, discovered that even the solid 
diameter of a tree no longer afforded pro- 
tection and threw down their guns in dis- 
gust. Only a fool would fight under such 
conditions. 

The modern rifle has a range of from 
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two to three miles; for the first mile and 
a half it is deadly. Because of this, 
attacks must be made in loose formation, 
and hence with great armies the line of 
battle will be extended over an enormous 
front. No longer is it possible to fight men 
in masses, nor can battles be opened up at 
close range; and if an attack be insisted 
upon, the increase in casualties will be 
frightful. During the time a body of men 
are attacking a modern battery across a 
distance of a mile and a half it is estimated 
that that single battery would fire fourteen 
hundred and fifty rounds of shell, scatter- 
ing 275,000 fragments of death among 
the soldiers of the assaulting party. 

The advantage of smokeless powder has 
been sufficiently demonstrated in Cuba 
and the Philippines, but one great disad- 
vantage has been ignored: the battles of 
the future must be fought without the 
merciful screen of smoke, which in 
the past hid the shock of the charges, the 
wavering and indecision, the ghastly car- 
nage. But in the future, whether it be 
one man shot down or a division destroyed, 
it will be open to the eyes ofall men. In 
the old-time battle no private knew how 
the day went, nor knew, mayhap, that they 
were snatching victory from the maw of 
defeat. But in the modern battle, where 
he may see the play like a chessboard, the 
effect of even temporary disaster upon the 
morale of the army may well be imagined. 

Armies can no longer come into close 
contact. The bayonet and cavalry charge 
are obsolete. Cold steel is no longer possi- 
ble. Since infantry can no longer drive 
infantry from a fortified position, the 
artillery has come to be greatly relied 
upon. Competent military experts hold 
that the French artillery has increased its 
deadliness in the last thirty years one hun- 
dred and sixteen times. This has been 
made possible by the use of range-finders, 
chemical instead of mechanical mixtures 
of powder, high explosives, increase of 
range, and rapid fire. But no infantry 
will be expected to occupy fortified posi- 
tions without a good backing of artillery. 
The Boers instance this admirably. There- 
fore the infantry will remain quiet while 
an artillery duel takes place, in which the 
chances are large for the mutual extermi- 
nation of guns and gunners. With this 
accomplished the deadlock would still re- 


main unbroken. The zone of rifle-fire, 
eleven hundred yards wide, a literal belt 
of death, would preclude either infantry 
from attacking. Should the artillery on 
one side be silenced, a gradual intrenched 
retreat would be in order, the eleven-hun- 
dred-yard zone of fire in the mean time 
preventing the delivery of a crushing blow 
by the victors. This withdrawal from the 
artillery range would permit a breathing- 
spell in which the temporarily vanquished 
could again fortify itself; but the position 
would be unchanged. The consideration 
of these facts has brought military experts 
to the belief that the decisive battle is no 
longer possible, and that it is highly im- 
probable that the apparently victorious 
army can ever by force of arms wrest the 
spoils of war from the vanquished army. 

As regards this question of attack, the 
written opinions of the great military 
authorities of the militant nations will 
bear illuminating inspection. No two 
agree. For every proposition in the line 
of attack a counter proposition is put forth 
for the defense. Every plausible method 
of attack is honeycombed by hopeless con- 
tradictions. Simmered down and summed 
up, they can only agree upon a successful 
assault taking place when the defense has 
become helpless, panic-stricken, and dis- 
organized. The French expert, Captain 
Nigote, has drawn a picture of the kind of 
attack to be expected in future warfare :— 


The distance is 6,600 yards from the ene- 
my. The artillery is in position and the com- 
mand has been passed along the batteries to 
“give fire.’ The enemy’s artillery replies. 
Shells tear up the soil and burst; in a short 
time the crew of every gun has ascertained 
the distance of the enemy. ‘Then every pro- 
jectile discharged bursts in the air over the 
heads of the enemy, raining down hundreds 
of fragments and bullets on his position. 
Men and horses are overwhelmed under this 
rain of lead and iron. Guns destroy one an- 
other, batteries are mutually annihilated, 
ammunition cases are emptied. In the midst 
of this fire the battalions will advance. 

Now they are but 2,200 yards away. Al- 
ready the rifle-bullets whistie around and 
kill, each not only finding a victim, but pene- 
trating files, ricochetting, and striking again. 
Volley succeeds volley, bullets in great hand- 
fuls, constant as hail and swift as lightning, 
deluge the field of battle. 

The artillery, having silenced the enemy, is 
now free to deal with the enemy’s battalions. 
On his infantry, however loosely it may be 
formed, the guns direct thick fron rain, and 
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soon in the positions of the enemy the earth 
is reddened with blood. 

The firing-lines will advance one after the 
other, battalions will march after battalions; 
finally, the reserves will follow. Yet with 
all this movement in the two armies there 
will be a belt a thousand paces wide, sepa- 
rating them as if neutral territory, swept by 
the fire of both sides, a belt in which no liv- 
ing being can stand for a moment. 

The ammunition will be almost exhausted, 
millions of cartridges, thousand of shells. 
will cover the soil. But the fire will continue 
until the empty ammunition-cases are re- 
placed with full ones. 

Melinite bombs will turn farmhouses, vil- 
lages, and hamlets to dust, destroying every- 
thing that might be used as cover. obstacle, 
or refuge. 

The moment will approach when half the 
combatants will be mowed down. Dead and 
wounded will lie in parallel rows, separated 
one from the other by that belt of a thousand 
paces swept by a cross-fire of shells which 
no living being can pass. 

The battle will continue with ferocity. But 
still those thousand paces unchangingly sep- 
arate the foes. 

Which will have gained the victory? 
Neither. 


From the consideration of the technical] 
aspect of modern warfare, M. Bloch is led 
irresistibly to the conclusion that when 
the nations in their harness go up against 
each other a condition of deadlock will 
inevitably result. Neither army may at- 
tack; both will play for strategic gains. 
If one should be smaller than the other, 
and if it should be on the defensive, it will 
prevent outflanking by maneuvering on an 
inner and smaller circle. Clouds of invisi- 
ble sharpshooters, using smokeless powder, 
will pick off at from half a mile to a mile 
the reconnoitering parties of the enemy, 
and by so doing, constantly veil a con- 
stantly changing position. Feeling the 
enemy's position by skirmish-lines and by 
driving in the outposts, presents unsur- 
mountable obstacles. The zone of fire pre- 
vents rushing and learning whether the 
opposing force is a hundred or ten thou- 
sand soldiers strong: that is, rushing can- 
not be accomplished except by means of 
immensely superior numbers. Such an 
attack requires time to develop, and gives 
time for the defense on the inner circle to 
hurry up re-enforcements. In any case 
the embattled armies will both be stale- 
mated. Neither can develop a general at- 
tacx and escape extermination; and it is 
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safe to predict that neither will be very 
apt to advance to suicide. 

This leads to the economic aspect of 
future warfare. The maintenance of 
modern armies means enormous expendi- 
ture of money. The expenditure of life 
would correspond should they be unwise 
enough to even venture partial attacks in 
isolated portions of the field. Therefore, 
the question arises: How long will the 
working populations which are represented 
by these armies be able and willing to feed 
them, to furnish them with the munitions 
of war, and to replete the ranks of the sol- 
diers from the ranks of the producers? It 
is inevitable, supposing the home political 
situation to remain unchanged, that the 
nation with the greater and more available 
resources, coupled with the tougher and 
more tenacious population, will be the 
victor. Famine, not force, will decide the | 
issue. 

Future wars must be long. No more 
open fields; no more decisive victories ; 
but a succession of sieges fought over and 
through successive lines of wide-extending 
fortifications. Nothing will be accom- 
plished quickly. The defeated army— 
supposing that it can be defeated—will 
retire slowly, intrenching itself step by 
step, and most likely with steam-intrench- 
ing machines. Every retrogressive move- 
ment would be protected by the invisible 
sharpshooters and by the zone of fire, pre- 
eluding any possibility of rout through a 
general advance of the victorious army. 

In a war between the Triple and Dual 
Alliance, ten millions of men would be 
under arms. To feed and keep them going 
would require $20,000,000 per day, or 
$7,300,000,000 per year. How long may 
such prodigality endure? The increase in 
the costliness of modern warfare may be 
best instanced from the navy. The cost of 
a first-class line-of-battle sailing-ship was 
$500,000; of the first English iron-clad 
Warrior, in 1860, $1,850,000; of the Ger- 
man ironclad Koemg Wilhelm, in 1868, 
$2,500,000; of the Italian Duitlio, in 1876, 
$3,500,000; and of the Jtalia, in 1886, 
$5,000,000. Taking the engines, boilers, 
and coal-bunkers from out a modern 
cruiser, and filling the empty space with 
water, a frigate of the old time, guns and 
all, could be floated within, and rooin 
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would still remain in which to steer * 
pinnace completely around her. In 1896, 
Austria spent four and a half times more 
on her army and navy than on education ; 
Italy in the same year, eight times more; 
France, five times more; and Russia, 
twelve times more. Eloquent figures for 
the intellectual and moral culture of the 
enlightened nations! 

M. Bloch, for 1893, has given the follow- 
ing table of the aggregate expenditures of 
om six European powers on armies and 

eets :— 


Austria-Hungary ........ $ 72,146,000 
68,858,000 
249,949,200 


The civil population will decide the 
future war by its capacity for enduring all 
the privations consequent upon a state of 
semi-famine when the whole industrial 
system is thrown out of joint, and by its 
power and willingness to fill the mouths 
of the million non-producing soldiers and 
to furnish them with the sinews of war. 
At the front will be the chess-game; at 
home the workers feeding the players. All 
will depend upon the stamina of the civil 
population. 

And the civil population will have need 
for all its stamina. Conditions have 
changed. Modern complex civilization, 
with its intricate systems of production 
and distribution, cannot sow and harvest 
the crops and fight between times. It is 
‘very easily thrown out of gear. When M. 
Burdeau was in the French Ministry an at- 
tempt was made to ascertain how the social 
organism would continue to carry on its 
functions in time of war,—how, from day 
to day, the population was to receive its 
bread. But the military authorities pro- 
tested and the inquiry was shelved. With 
dislocation and stagnation of industry, the 
rise of breadstuffs, and the anxiety for 
friends and relatives at the front, the 
population must needs be a very patient 
one, or else the authorities will find much 
trouble on their hands. 

In the event of such a war, securities, 
which are now held largely by the middle 
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classes, would go tumbling and crashing, 
rendering it difficult for the government 
to float loans on a disrupted and fright- 
ened market. The disastrous effect to-day 
of a war rumor on any seat of exchange, 
is common knowledge. If paper money 
were issued under such conditions, its de- 
preciation would be instant and great. 
The rise of the necessaries of life will tend 
to do this and to set into motion the re- 
morseless pendulum of action and re- 
action. The countries in which more live 
by trade than by agriculture—the wheat- 
importing countries—will feel the pinch 
of famine quickly and bitterly. In the 
time of the Crimean war, wheat rose in 
England eighty per cent. The Alabama, 
decades ago, demonstrated how precarious 
was the sea for carrying. She, a single 
cruiser, caused a perceptible rise in the 
price of wheat. ‘The very fear of this, on 
the sensitive capitalistic system, even with 
danger afar off, is bound to make the 
market panicky and to send prices sky- 
ward. And under such circumstances 
speculation is sure to exact its exorbitant 
penalty. The ravages of the commercial 
crisis in time of peace are too well known 
to make necessary further comment on 
what they would be in time of war. 

The interruption of the operation of the 
productive forces, and the difficulty in 
satisfying the vital needs of the popula- 
tion, lead up to the political aspect of 
future warfare. Are the peoples, especially 
of the European countries, homogeneous 
enough in their political beliefs to stand 
the strain? Labor troubles, bread riots, 
and rebellion are factors, subversive all, 
which must be taken into account. The 
mobilization of a whole working popula- 
tion may lead to unpleasant results, con- 
scription to revolution. There are strong 
tendencies threatening the present social 
order which cannot be lightly passed over. 
Also, a strong anti-military propaganda 
has grown up. ‘The small protesting 
voices of the past have merged into the 
roar of the peoples. The world has lifted 
itself to a higher morality. The aim of 
the human is to alleviate the ills of the 
human. Among all classes the opposition 
to war is keen and growing. In Germany, 
one anti-military factor alone is the So- 
cialists. What may be expected of them, 
three milions strong, when the nation puts 
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on its harness? In the same country, in 
1893, those who opposed the new military 
project received 1,097,000 more votes than 
did its supporters. Between 1887 and 
1893 the opposition to militarism 
increased seven times. In France, in 
1893, the Socialist vote (utterly opposed to 
militarism), was 600,000; three years 
later it was 1,000,000. It must not be 
forgotten that such bodies of men are 
thoroughly and centrally organized. The 
discontented rabbles which would inevi- 
tably follow their lead swell the numbers 
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to such vast proportions that a Continen- 
tal nation may well pause and consider 
before it rushes into war. 

Such, in short, is a rapid and incom- 
plete resumé of the facts which have led 
M. Bloch to predicate the impossibility of 
future war. From the technical stand- 
point, the improvement in the mechanism 
of war has made war impossible. Eco- 
nomics, and not force of arms, will decide ; 
not battles, but famine. And behind all, 
ready and anxious to say the last word, 
looms the ominous figure of Revolution. 


THE adequate word has at last been said 
about Abraham Lincoln. Painstaking biog- 
raphers, eloquent orators, 

“A Man to and brilliant essayists have 

Meet the  veen travailing to utter that 
Mortal Need” word ever since April 15, 

1865. In the endeavor they 
have given to the world a profusion of 
printed pages and have multiplied books. 
But the perfect utterance, brief, yet all suffi- 
cient, simple, yet of plenary sense and force, 
awaited the last year of the century. 

It was left to Edwin Markham to say 
this at once ample and exact word. Mr. 
Markham must excuse some of his friends if 
they are frank enough to say that, in view of 
much of his work since “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” they had begun to fear his inspiration 
was only a passing breath. But they are as 
free to say that if he will annually give us 
one such poem as this one on Abraham Lin- 
coln, we will forgive and forget all the short- 
comings of uninspired days, even though 
they may be three hundred and sixty-four 
out of each year. This poem, “ The Man 
with the Hoe,” and perhaps a few others, 
rise amidst the common levels of Markham’s 
work like mountains out of a plain. 

There are three master-strokes, or series of 
strokes, in this picture of Lincoln which will 
give it immortality. The first is the pre- 
science and purpose of the Norn-Mother in 
providing for a world-emergency,— 


“To make a man to meet the mortal need.” 


But for this, though she “ bend the stren- 
uous Heavens and comes down,” she does 
not fetch her material from above or from 
afar. It is not the miracle of a god de- 
scended, but the marvel of a man arising, 
made of world-stuff and of what is essen- 
tially human:— 

“She took the tried clay of the common 
road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of 

earth, 

Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy: 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious 

stuff.” 


And the result:— 
“It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 
A man that matched the mountains and 
compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us.” 


The second series of master-strokes is in 
the following superbly poetical lines express- 
ing the characteristics of the great captain 
in nature-terms:— 


“The color of the ground was in him, the 

red earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light, 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matter- 
horn 

That shoulders out the sky.” 
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Then comes, as a third element in the per- 
fect balance of this perfect poem, the indica- 
cation of the ideal that “led our chieftain 
on” :— 

“ For evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through 

every blow, 


The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man.” 


And here, finally, should be added, as a line 
of special force and insight, this, showing the 
moral power of Lincoln’s purpose, unswerved 
amidst the contending passions of the Whirl- 
wind Hour,—how he 
“ Held on through blame and faltered not at 

praise.” 

Americans may well be content to let this 
poem go into the world as the accredited ex- 
pression of their thought about Abraham 
Lincoln. 


THIS question of the Sequoia and the Saw- 
mill has certain very interesting tangles in it. 
One, forsooth, is psycholog- 
Sequoia ical. It is competent to in- 
and quire how it happens that 
Sawmill there are different points of 
view from which to contem- 
plate the big trees and the possibilities of 
service in them to human need. The tourist 
circles about a sequoia giant, measures it 
with his tape-line, makes himself prone at 
its foot and looks up along its columnar rise, 
speculates as to its age, lets loose his imagi- 
nation to picture this tree as witnessing the 
historic events of a score or more of centu- 
ries, and then he is ready, ana ever after- 
wards, to denounce as a wickedness and an 
abomination the vandalism which should 
strip these splendid growths from the hill- 
sides—that is, from the hillsides which hap- 
pen to lie along the tourist’s wandering 
pathway. 

But whence does the tourist derive the in- 
come which enables him to travel and take 
in the extraordinary sights of the world? It 
comes certainly from some economic source, 
and we may reasonably assume an instance 
in which it comes from a lumber company 
which profits—at a twenty-five-per-cent. rate, 
say—from the application of the ax and the 
saw to the virgin forests. Now then, the 


question may become a bit complicated. 


“ Trees are very fine to look at,” reflects the 
tourist-capitalist,—" sometimes, as in the 
case of the sequoias, wonderful for size and 
beautiful in form. But then, also, trees are 
of great practical service to man, and so of 
commercial value. And further, whereas 
trees of exceptional size appeal strongly to 
the marveling and esthetic sentiments, it is 
also true that the bigger the tree the greater 
is its economic or monetary value.” ‘This 
two-sidedness of the question breeds hesita- 
tion, and the man being helplessly double- 
minded about it all, is in doubt whether to 
hold up his hands in deprecation of the van- 
dal lumberman or to thrust them into his 
pockets and count up his coin, to see how 
much he is in need of new dividends from 
the sawmill. The sawmill, in such a case, is 
nine times in ten the winner. 

The San Francisco artist has been up into 
the Calaveras Grove and put the splendid 
spectacle of the big trees upon canvas, and 
he is loud in protest against the destruction 
of a single tree until Nature herself laysthem 
low. But if the artist had been bred as a 
wood-chopper or a shingle-maker, he would 
see an entirely different light playing among 
the shadows of the great grove. And since 
there are many more who are engaged in the 
common industries than there are artists, the 
industrial idea more often triumphs. Itisa 
mighty power—this industrial idea, this 
sense of economic value. It discounts and 
overrides again and again ail esthetic con- 
siderations. Who does not know that if it 
were believed that El Capitan holds in its 
heart a mass of gold with a value of a 
billion dollars, that magnificent granite 
mountain would be blown into fragments 
within a year? So also, if it were found 
possible to clap a huge tube on a star of the 
first magnitude and divert its rays to a 
Yankee city for illuminating purposes, there 
would soon be not a big star left in the sky 
uneclipsed by some light company’s exploit- 
ing appliances. 

Our esteemed contributor, W. C. Bartlett, 
whose pen added force and charm to the very 
first number of the OVERLAND, and who is 
ever welcomed in these pages, makes a plea 
in the present number for the great forest 
reservations, for the extension of their boun- 
daries and for their more careful preserva- 
tion. But we note that even his appeal is 
based principally on economic grounds. 
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This, we apprehend, is because he realizes 
that the appeal to the love of beauty and to 
an appreciation of Nature’s virgin works has 
comparatively little force in a time and a 
civilization so distinctly materialistic as our 
own. Therefore, he skillfully pits against 
the industries and economic interests that 
are exploiting the forests for their own gain 
other industrial interests that are thereby 
suffering great losses. That is right; indeed, 
it is the necessary way. The only motive 
that can stop a sawmill is the same motive 
that sets the sawmill running, with a 
counter application. It is a certain passion 
of human nature that threatens the forests 
and tree-monarchs of California. Salvation 
for them will turn on the possibility of en- 
listing that same passion, under a stronger 
inducement, or as it works in a larger body 
of people, to resist the exploitation of the 
forests. 

The time will come, doubtless, somewhere 
in the future ages of development, when the 
language and lesson of nature to the spirit 
of man will weigh in the balances at least 
evenly with economic gains. But the hour 
is not yet. 

“ Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


WHATEVER can have become of the plan 
advanced by President Hadley, of Yale, for 
the discipline of trust pro- 


To moters by social ostracism? 
Down It was one of the most ex- 
the Trusts traordinary propositions ever 


advanced in America as to 
method in social economy. It came from a 
high source and had the tone of sober sin- 
cerity. But not having noticed any subse- 
quent discussion of it by the press, we judge 
that it is ‘“‘ marked for the grave,” to join the 
host of deceased suggestions for the relief of 
the suffering public from between the mill- 
stones of our economic system. Before we 
Latinize our grief, however, with the custo- 
mary and approved hic jacet, we desire to 
hint at the reasons why the proposition 
really had to die even before it had achieved, 
or attempted to achieve, the least service in 
behalf of hard-pressed mankind. 
No reformer is chargeable with a more 
simple and innocent Utopianism than that 
of the President of Yale College, if indeed 
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he is in earnest about this scheme. The suc- 
cessful working of it would call for very 
different social conditions from those that 
exist to-day. Probably the Yale scholar had 
been too busy with his professorial or official 
duties to forecast carefully the difficulties in- 
volved in his plan. Take a concrete example 
for an assumed application of the Hadley 
penalty: It is alleged that Mr. Rockefeller 
has recently taken further advantage of the 
trust principle to push upward the price of 
coal-oil, so that half the households in the 
land are now paying an increased tribute 
into his treasury. But the Rockefeller 
treasury has a generous hole in it somewhere 
and is constantly leaking large sums of 
money into the treasuries of Brown and 
Chicago universities. Now, suppose Mr. 
Rockefeller to have a home in Providence 
or in Chicago, or homes in both places, or a 
home in any other university town in the 
country. How, in the name of common 
sense,—that is, a non-Utopian sense,—can 
this trust promoter be kept out of the social 
circle of the university set’ ? Is there 
such a phenomenon as a college president, 
even in Connecticut, who will say to him, 
“TI will not exchange dinner invitations with 
you, sir; nor can I welcome your footsteps 
on my threshold” ? Why, man, this would 
do more to hurt the cause of college endow- 
ments than would the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Harron to lectureships in half a dozen 
Jeading American universities! 

But possibly President Hadley had in mind 
the “four hundred” groups, the elect and 
numerically limited social sovereigns whose 
authority and prerogative are recognized in 
every great city, and would look to them to 
execute social vengeance against all the 
rascally nourishers of the trust evil. These 
reprobate offenders, after a certain agreed 
date, shall be left wretchedly invitationless 
whenever the swell set is rolled in carriages 
to parties and receptions. But, alack and 
alas! the trust architect when he reads in 
the morning paper, at the breakfast-table, 
that the Reform League or the Good Govern- 
ment Club of his city has approved this 
terrible punitory and chastening device and 
has named him as a fit subject, will only 
smile a wide smile. And then he will turn 
to his wife and say, “* Well, well, well! here 
is a lot of fools who are going to shut me 
out of the four hundred as a trust-promoter, 


= 


Etc. 


and you and the girls along with me, | sup 
pose. Now, don’t they know that the four 
hundred is principally made up of trust men? 
To be sure, there are a few clergymen, and a 
few physicians, and a few journalists, and 
a few artists, and so on, but the majority 
are capitalists, and the capitalists are all 
catching on about this matter of trusts and 
are thronging our trust offices every day to 
get blocks of our stock. Turn us out 
indeed! Why, they might as well talk of 
turning the Czar out of Russia, or of getting 
the peers of England to snub Queen Vic- 
toria! ”’ 

The only recourse left is to the common 
people. Let them try a hand in this fine 
game of social ostracism. If the village 
blacksmith is outraged by rising quotations 
in iron and steel, let him see that his 
daughter sends no invitation to Carnegie for 
her birthday party. If the fruit-grower dis- 
covers that a railroad trust is raising his 
shipping rates, he must certainly not ask 
Mr. Huntington in to dinner. And in all 
similar instances of trust aggression, let all 
the common people, the craftsmen, the 
tradesmen, the day-laborers, and John Doe 
and Richard Roe, and Tom and Dick and 
Harry, and the rest of us, be very careful 
not to countenance or encourage the pro- 
moters of these economic and commercial 
villainies by any courteous attentions of the 
social life or genialities of manner when we 
chance to meet them. If we are persistently 
and consistently icy toward all such, we may 
convince them that the social temperature of 
America is making very cold weather for 
trusts. 

But now, if none of these suggestions are 
deemed practicable, we move to refer the 
whole matter back to President Hadley, to 
see if he still thinks that this is a society 
question rather than an economic and politi- 
cal problem. 


IN OUR November number we commented 
on the martial inspirations which the Muse 
Problems of seemed to be breathing into 
the nostrils of the poets on 


National 1th sides of the Atlantic, in 
Morals view of the South African 
war. We quoted from Joaquin Miller's 


strong verses, beginning:— 
“The sword of Gideon, sword of God.” 
The Whitaker & Kay Company, of San 
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a rancisco, have now gathered and published 
the series of ten or twelve poems in whicb 
our California poet has sturdily championed 
the Boer cause and challenged England to 
render account before the conscience of the 
world. It is to be noted, however, that the 
poet adopts that old device of the theologians 
who proclaimed that retributive wrath is 
aimed against the sin rather than against the 
sinner. In the preface we are given assur- 
ance thus:— 


Find here not one ill word for brave old 
England; my first, best friends were Eng- 
lish. But for her policy, her politicians, her 
speculators, what man with a heart in him 
can but hate and abhor them? England’s best 
friends to-day are those who deplore this as- 
sault on the farmer Boers, so like ourselves 
a century back. Could any man be found 
strong enough to stay her hand with sword 
or pen in this mad hour, that man would de- 
serve her lasting gratitude. 

It will probably be somewhat difficult for 
the average Englishman to accept Mr. 
Miller’s discriminate analysis of his own 
feelings; but undoubtedly a good many 
Americans are disposed to make the same 
distinction between the policy and procedure 
of composite and national England and the 
general spirit and character of her common 
people. Indeed, it is unquestionably true that 
a nation, in its corporate action, will often 
do that which hardly one of its citizens, 
if acting separately, would do or approve; 
and this, not as a mob will go furiously to 
its unmeditated deed, but deliberately. De- 
liberation, in fact, or at least discussion, 
the sophistic argument and special pleading, 
often prepare the way for questionable and 
much questioned national policies. We even 
have a species of moral philosophy which 
explains, with all the force and speciousness 
of the Socratic academy, how different a 
national conscience is and must ever be from 
an individual conscience, and how God him- 
self—forsooth!—discriminates in his judg- 
ment between state action and personal 
action. Salisbury and Chamberlain, then, if 
dealing for themselves with half a dozen 
Boer farmers, might feel themselves amen- 
able to a principle of right which they need 
not or cannot regard as leaders of England. 
President McKinley also, and Secretary Hay, 
according to this moral theory, may be doing 
and may be justified in doing very differently 
with the Filipinos from what they would do 
as individuals. 
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Thus the consideration of big and little is 
made to play a part all the world over in 
determining questions of public justice and 
international or racial rectitude. And the 
principle is far-reaching, and may be widely 
applied. In the case of the nation, in the 
case of the trust, in the case of the corpora- 
tion, in the case of the business firm,—in all 
alike we must be prepared for similar dis- 
crimination between what is right action 
for the individual man and what is right 
action for a group or aggregate of men. 

But, before any one rests in trustful ease 
under such a moral philosophy, it is best to 
ponder it in the blaze of a white light. 


A QUAINT humor of Joaquin Miller is to 
the front in the poems of the collection 
referred to in the preceding 
Ussians paragraph. A_ characteris- 
and tic instance is found in the 
Usland two “ Usland”’ poems. What 
the poet means by “ Usland” 

is explained in a foot-note, as foliows:— 


It is a waste of ink and energy to write 
“United States of America” always. All 
our property is marked “ Us.” Then why not 
Usland? And why should we always say 
“ American”? The Canadian, the Mexican, 
the Brazilian, and so on, are as entirely en- 
titled to the name “American” as we. 
Why not say “ Usman,” as Frenchman, Ger- 
man, and so on? 


This note is in explanation of the title 
“ Usland to the Boers,” under which the first 
verse runs thus:— 


And where lies Usland, Land of Us? 
Where Freedom lives, there Usland lies! 
Fling down that map and measure thus 
Or argent seas or sapphire skies: 
To north the North Pole, south as far 
As ever eagle cleaved his way; 
To east the blazing morning star, 
And west? West to the Judgment Day! 


There is no doubt that the average citizen 
of this country carries in his breast a patri- 
otic temper for which the designation “ Us- 
land” would be a fitting and relieving ex- 
pression. But our average citizen would 
hardly use this name with the large meaning 


which it carries in the poem quoted above. 
It there stands for an idea that breaks over 
all national boundaries and continental 
shores, even all lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, and makes usland the everywhere land 
that gives home to the free. This is a good 
lesson for us all; but it is not so easily 
learned, not so natural and spontaneous, 
indeed, as the idea which the poet expresses 
in the following verses, entitled “‘ That Us- 
sian of Usland,”’ written, as the author 
states, “ anent the boundary-line :— 


“Il am an Ussian true,” he said; 
“ Keep off the grass there, Mister Bull! 
For if you don’t I’ll bang your head 
And bang your belly-full. 


“Now mark, my burly jingo-man, 
So prone to muss and fuss and cuss, 

I am an Ussian, spick and span, 
From out the land of Us!” 


The stout man smole a frosty smile— 

“An Ussian! Russian, Rusk, or Russ?” 
“No, no! an Ussian, every while; 

My land the land of Us.” 


“Aw! Usland, Uitland? or, maybe, 
Some Venezuela I’d forgot. 

Hand out your map and let me see 
Where Usland is and what.” 


The lean man leaned and spread his map 
And shewed the land and shewed, 

Then eyed and eyed that paunchy chap, 
And pulled his chin and chewed. 


“What uo you want?” A face grew red, 
And red chop whiskers redder grew. 

“I want the earth,” the Ussian said, 
“And all Alaska, too. 


“My stars swim up yon seas of blue; 
No Shina am I, Boer, Turk, or Russ. 
I am an Ussian—Ussian true; 
My land the land of Us. 


“My triple North Star lights me on, 
My Southern Cross leads ever thus; 
My sun scarce sets till burst of dawn. 

Hands off the Land of Us!” 


Here we have Yankee Doodle, Anglopho- 
bia, the Monroe Doctrine, Expansion, and 
Manifest Destiny all in one fine song. One 
may feel that it is not the song which ex- 
presses the best that is in us, yet he cannot 
regret that the song has been written. 
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FOR FULL TITLES, PUBLISHERS, ETC., SEE LIST UNDER HEADING OF “ BOOKS RECEIVED”’ 


Campaigning in the Philippines 

THE Hicks-Judd Publishing Company, of 
San Francisco, are to be congratulated upon 
the timely publication of their handsome and 
elaborate volume bearing the above title. 
They are to be credited with exceptional 
enterprise in that they sent representatives 
to Manila to gather material on the ground 
for an accurate history of both the war with 
Spain and the war with the Filipinos. Their 
agents were at hand in every engagement, 
and have also had access to the official 
records for verification of their own observa- 
tions. The result is a history of these re- 
markable wars which is exceptionally 
complete while it is presumably far more 
accurate than most that has been put forth 
thus far upon the subject. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
some three hundred pictures of the troops 
in action and of scenes about Manila Bay 
and elsewhere in the islands. The customs 
of the people are also abundantly illustrated. 

Special editions of the book have been pre- 
pared for different sections of the country, 
giving a complete and official history of each 
volunteer regiment sent out from the various 
States. In the California edition nearly a 
hundred pages are devoted to the California 
regiments giving a complete roster in which 
every member’s name may be found, with 
his rank, postoffice address, and occupation, 
together with lists of those killed in action 
or wounded, of deaths by disease, and of 
promotions and discharges, with date and 
cause, 

The book will thus not only meet the 
general demand of the people for accurate 
knowledge concerning the war, but will have 
a special and particular interest for each 
soldier who participated in these campaigns, 
and for his circle of friends. 


Myths and the Bible 
REV. OLOF A. TOFFTEEN, rector of St. 
Ansgarius’s Church, Minneapolis, attempts 
to establish, in Myths and the Bible, what he 
holds to be a new theory. 


This is that the 


oldest Scandinavian myths “are history, 
told in this picturesque manner, a history 
with genuine organic development, and not 
a collection of stories, true or false;” further- 
more “that these myths describe a religion 
that stands highest and first of all heathen 
religions, and its gods and heroes represent 
the patriarchs of the primeval age.” It fol- 
lows “that this religion, or at least, its his- 
toric tales must stand in close relation to the 
history of the true religion, our Holy Writ, 
and it may be expected that these two 
records may touch each other in their tales 
of the ancient ages. The object of these 
researches is to produce a comparison 
between these two fountains of historic 
knowledge, myths and Bible.” 

The author maintains that the results of 
his studies are such as to strengthen rather 
than diminish faith in the Bible. 


The Golden Horseshoe 

THIS book is one of a sort likely to be 
greatly multiplied in the immediate future, 
considering the unabated popular interest in 
the Spanish war and the new destiny opened 
thereby to the United States. The volume 
presents a number of letters written during 
the active campaigns by two officers (whose 
names are disguised) of the United States 
Army. They deal with the stirring events 
of the war, with incidents and adventures 
in the campaigns and naval expeditions, with 
the conditions existing in the islands and . 
among the peoples recently made subject to 
the authority of the United States, and with 
the political and international questions 
which the results of the war involve. The 
editor of these letters, Mr. Stephen Bonsal, 
regards them as illuminating in an excep- 
tionally clear way “the meaning of the 
political panorama which the east coast of 
Asia, with its civilization in decay, its totter- 
ing thrones and vanishing races, and the 
flourishing colonies of the European powers; 
with their promise of growth and expansion, 
presents to the observer to-day.” Both sides 
of the great question of “expansion” are 
presented in these letters. But their chief 
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